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Stop  or  I'll. . . 

Fleeing-felon  rule  cut  down 


By  Jennifer  Nislow 

The  Supreme  Court’s  recent 
decision  barring  police  from 
shooting  to  kill  fleeing  felons 
unless  there  is  an  imminent 
danger  to  life  has  generated  a 
broad  spectrum  of  support  within 
law  enforcement  — along  with  a 
wave  of  concern  over  the  possible 
consequences  the  ruling  ma 
bring  in  terms  of  civil  liability. 

The  new  ruling,  handed  down 
by  a vote  of  6-to-3  in  the  case  of 
Tennessee  v.  Garner,  will ‘in- 
validate laws  in  nearly  half  the 
states,  in  which  there  are  no 
restrictions  on  police  use  of  dead- 
ly force  in  preventing  the  escape 
of  a suspected  felon.  Most 
municipal  police  agencies, 
however,  have  more  restrictive 
shooting  policies. 

The  current  ruling  sprang  from 
a 1974  incident  in  which  a Mem- 
phis police  officer  fatally  shot  an 
unarmed  15-year-old.  fleeing  from 
police  after  having  stolen  $10  in 
money  and  jewelry  from  an  unoc- 
cupied house. 

The  case  was  brought  before 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
Western  Tennessee  by  the 
youth’s  father,  Cleamtee  Garner, 
who  filed  a $2-million  suit  against 
the  City  of  Memphis.  That  court 


ruled  in  favor  of  Memphis.  The 
police  officer  who  fired  the  fatal 
shot  testified  that  he  had  fired 
because  he  believed  the  suspect 
would  otherwise  escape  and 
because  he  had  been  trained  that 
Tennessee  state  law  permitted 
him,  in  such  situations,  to  shoot  a 
suspected  fleeing  felon. 

Garner  then  took  the  case  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Sixth  Circuit,  claiming  violations 
of  the  Fourth,  Eighth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments.  The  ap- 
pellate court  overturned  the 
District  Court’s  ruling  in  June  of 
1983,  calling  the  shooting  an  ex- 
cessive and  unreasonable  means 
of  effecting  Garner’s  arrest. 

The  appellate  ruling  held  that 
the  Tennesse  statute  permitting 
police  to  ’’use  all  the  necessary 
means  to  effect  the  arrest" 
violated  Edward  Garner's  rights 
under  the  Fourth  Amendment 
and  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment. 

No  charges  were  brought 
against  the  officer,  however, 
because  of  his  good  faith  reliance 
on  Tennessee  law  and  the  rules  of 
the  Memphis  Police  Department. 

In  1984,  the  State  of  Tennessee 
and  the  City  of  Memphis  ap- 
pealed to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 


thus  paving  the  way  for  last 
month’s  ruling. 

The  Supreme  Court’s  decision 
was  applauded  by  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  National  Organiza- 
tion of  Black  Law  Enforcement 
Executives  (NOBLE),  the  Police 
Executive  Research  Forum 
(PERF),  the  National  Sheriffs’ 
Association  (NSA)  and  the  Police 
Foundation.  Those  four  organiza- 
tions, along  with  several  other 
associations  and  individuals,  had 
filed  a friend-of-the-court  brief  in 
support  of  Garner. 

Dr.  James  Fyfe,  a senior 
research  fellow  at  the  Police 
Foundation  and  principal  author 
of  the  friend-of-the-court  brief, 
was  "ecstatic”  over  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling. 

"I  think  it's  really  wonderful," 
he  said.  “I  think  the  Supreme 
Court  has  done  all  the  legislators 
and  police  in  the  country  a great 
favor.  In  one  stroke,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  changed  the  laws  of 
about  half  the  states.  It’s  very  dif- 
ficult for  legislators  to  introduce 
that  kind  of  change  into  their 
legislative  bodies." 

Fyfe  believes  Garner  to  be  a 
very  special  case.  "When  you 
read  the  circumstances  of  the 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Houston,  Dallas  cut  shootings 
with  stricter  use-of-force  policies 


The  Houston  Police  Depart- 
ment has  recorded  a 25  percent 
decrease  in  shooting  incidents 
since  a new  deadly  force  policy 
was  instituted  10  months  ago. 

Houston  police  officers  fired 
their  weapons  91  times  in 
volatile  situations  last  year, 
compared  to  121  such  in- 
cidents in  1983. 

The  new  policy  asserts  that 
police  officers  cannot  fire  their 
weapons  unless  their  lives  or 
the  life  of  an  innocent  party  is 
in  immediate  danger  — in 
other  words,  when  the  use  of  a 
deadly  weapon  against  them  is 
imminent. 

And,  in  a guideline  that 
presaged  the  Supreme  Court's 
recent  ruling  on  the  fleeing 
felon  rule,  officers  are  forbid- 
den to  fire  at  a burglar  escap- 
ing with  property  unless  he 
raises  a weapon  or  uses  a car  as 
a weapon. 

A spokesman  for  the 
Houston  iPolice  Department, 
Raul  Correa,  told  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  "According  to  the 
Texas  Penal  Code,  a private 
citizen  could  fire  at  a burglar, 
but  under  our  policy,  officers 
must  use  greater  restraint." 


Houston  police  statistics 
also  indicated  that  more 
suspects  are  carrying  weapons 
at  the  time  of  their  arrest. 

Donald  A.  Smith,  an  assis- 
tant district  attorney  of  Harris 
County,  noted  that  79  percent 
of  the  suspects  arrested  last 
year  were  armed,  as  compared 
to  68  percent  of  those  arrested 
in  1983. 

The  Dallas  Police  Depart- 
ment implemented  a similar 
deadly  force  policy  last 
September,  and  since  the  time 
the  number  of  police  shooting 
incidents  has  declined  in  a 
fashion  that  mirrors 
Houston’s  figures. 

Police  officers  in  Dallas  fired 
at  suspects  48  times  last  year, 
wounding  or  killing  the 
suspect  in  21  of  those  in- 
cidents. In  1983,  there  were  60 
shooting  incidents. 

James  Chandler,  a member 
of  the  Dallas  Police  Depart- 
ment's Internal  Affairs  Divi- 
sion, told  the  Houston  Chroni- 
cle that  "violent  confrontation 
is  very  erratic.  It's  just  coin- 
cidental that  Texas  cities  and 
other  larger  cities  in  the  coun- 
try are  experiencing  less  dead- 
ly force." 


DoJ  targets  56  agencies  for  action  on  quotas 


Assistant  Attorney  General  William  Bradford  Reynolds 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
may  soon  find  itself  on  a collision 
course  with  scores  of  U.S.  cities, 
counties  and  states  if  it  continues 
to  pursue  efforts  to  modify  or 
eliminate  affirmative  action 
decrees. 

A list  of  56  jurisdictions 
targeted  for  action  by  DoJ  was 
made  public  this  month.  Among 
those  who  have  received  letters 
from  the  Justice  Department  are 
the  Omaha  Police  Department, 
the  Alexandria,  La.,  Police  and 
Fire  Departments,  the  New  York 
State  Police  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Police  Department.  The 
Justice  Department  maintains 
that  the  numerical  goals  and 
quotas  established  to  increase 
employment  of  females  and 
minorities  are  unacceptable 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  which  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  on  the  basis 
of  sex,  color,  race,  religion  or  na- 
tional origin. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Justice 
Department  sent  letters  to  public 
employers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, urging  them  to  join  in  efforts 
to  have  the  minority  hiring 
quotas  modified  or  eliminated. 
The  letters  were  not  directives, 
but  rather  they  asked  the  target 
jurisdictions  to  ask  the  courts  to 


eliminate  such  quotas. 

Although  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration’s opposition  to 
quotas  and  consent  decrees  was 
previously  known,  the  efforts  of 
the  Justice  Department  received 
a shot  in  the  arm  last  year  when 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
against  a group  of  Memphis 
firefighters  in  a 6-to-3  decision  in- 
volving layoffs.  The  ruling  held 
that  a court  cannot  order  an 
employer  to  protect  the  jobs  of 
newly  hired  black  firefighters  at 
the  expense  of  whites  with  more 
seniority. 

The  assistant  attorney  general 
for  civil  rights,  William  Bradford 
Reynolds,  said  that  although  the 
decision  only  involved  layoffs,  the 
Court’s  reasoning  applied  to  the 
"preferential  treatment  in  hiring 
or  promotion  as  well  as  layoff." 

Reynold’s  interpretation  of  the 
ruling  has  been  called  too  broad 
by  civil  rights  groups  and  some 
Federal  judges.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  not  yet  ruled  on  the  cir- 
cumstances, if  any,  in  which 
public  employers  may  use  goals 
or  quotas  in  hiring  or  promoting. 

The  court-ordered  decrees  that 
DoJ  wants  to  change  arose  from 
51  separate  cases.  Some  cases  in- 
volved more  than  one  jurisdic- 
tion, and  some  cities  and  counties 


were  involved  in  more  than  one 
case. 

While  some  of  the  target  agen- 
cies have  already  agreed  to  comp- 
ly with  the  Justice  Department's 
effort,  others,  such  as  the  Chicago 
Police  and  Fire  Departments,  the 
Omaha  Police  Department  and 
the  New  York  State  Police  are 
planning  to  fight  DoJ  to  preserve 
their  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams. 

Omaha  Mayor  Michael  Boyle 
has  said  he  will  not  join  DoJ’s  ef- 
forts to  set  aside  Omaha's  1980 
consent  decree.  Both  Boyle  and 
Omaha’s  police  chief,  Robert 
Wadman  are  eager  to  maintain 
the  working  relationship  with 
minorities  in  the  community  and 
within  the  department.  Wadman 
told  Law  Enforcement  News  that 
he  is  fearful  that  intervention  by 
DoJ  will  open  up  old  wounds  in 
Omaha,  jeopardizing  the  positive 
mood  within  the  force.  "It’senter- 
ing  back  into  an  issue  that  has 
already  been  resolved,"  Wadman 
said  (see  LEN.  April  8.  1985). 

The  New  York  State  Police 
have  been  advised  by  State  At- 
torney General  Robert  Abrams 
not  to  go  along  with  Justice 
Department  efforts.  Nathan 
Riley,  a spokesman  for  the  At- 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Around  the  Nation 


MARYLAND  - The  Maryland 
Court  of  Appeals  has  invalidated 
a Montgomery  County  ordinance 
aimed  at  restricting  the  sale  of 
ammunition  for  handguns.  The 
law  required  Federally  licensed 
ammunition  dealers  to  register 
with  county  police  and  sell  am- 
munition only  to  those  who  have 
registered  firearms. 

MASSACHUSETTS  - Gov. 
Michael  Dukakis  has  promised  to 
veto  any  death-penalty  bill 
passed  by  the  State  Legislature. 
Dukakis  made  the  pledge  in 
testimony  before  the 
Legislature  s Criminal  Justice 
Committee,  which  is  considering 
several  bills  to  restore  the  death 
penalty  in  the  state.  The  most  re- 
cent death-penalty  legislation 
was  signed  by  former  Gov.  Ed- 
ward J . King  during  the  final  days 
of  his  administration  in  1982.  The 
law  was  subsequently  struck 
down  by  the  state's  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  in  October  of  last 
year. 

Police  officer  Thomas  Strunk  of 
Billerica  was  killed  by  a 
suspected  drunken  driver  March 
27  after  ordering  the  driver  over 
to  the  side  of  the  road.  After  pull- 
ing over  to  the  side,  the  driver  rac- 
ed away  with  Strunk  hanging  on- 
to the  car,  slamming  the  officer  in- 
to a utility  pole,  according  to 
police  reports.  Strunk,  who  was 
off-duty  at  the  time  of  the  inci- 
dent, died  two  hours  later. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Gov.  Thomas 
Kean  has  signed  legislation 
establishing  a mandatory 
270-day  sentence  for  those  con- 
victed of  vehicular  homicide  who 
were  under  the  influence  of  drugs 
or  alcohol.  The  law  upgrades 
death  by  auto  from  a fourth- 
degree  offense  to  a third-degree 
offense.  Third-degree  crimes  are 
punishable  by  three  to  five  years 
in  prison  and  a fine  of  up  to 
$7,500.  The  measure  signed  by 
Kean  also  creates  a crime  of 
assault  by  auto,  defined  as  injur- 
ing a person  while  driving  in  a 
reckless  manner. 

NEW  YORK  - The  New  York 


Committee  on  Sentencing 
Guidelines  has  issued  a report 

calling  for  the  adoption  of  deter- 
minate sentencing  practices  in 
the  state,  a policy  which,  if 
adopted,  would  do  away  with  the 
parole  board.  Among  other 
recommendations,  the  committee 
urged  that  prisoners  serve  as 
much  time  as  the  judge  imposes, 
with  a reduction  in  the  maximum 
amount  of  time  off  earned  for 
good  behavior  from  one-third  to 
one-quarter  of  the  maximum 
sentence.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  that  pro- 
secutors be  allowed  to  appeal  to 
the  Appellate  Division  for  a 
higher  sentence. 

Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  has  signed 
into  law  a bill  permitting  the  vic- 
tim of  a crime  to  present  a state- 
ment in  court  before  the  defen- 
dent  is  sentenced.  Under  the  new 
law,  which  becomes  effective 
Nov.  1,  victims  must  be  allowed 
to  present  their  views  as  to  what 
sentence  should  be  imposed.  The 
law  requires  that  every  pre- 
sentence  report  done  for  a con- 
victed criminal  include  a 
“victim’s  impact  statement.”  In 
homicide  cases,  the  victim’s  fami- 
ly will  be  permitted  to  submit  a 
statement. 


FLORIDA  — The  answer  to  the 
mystery  surrounding  the  death  of 
former  Teamsters’  union  boss 
Jimmy  Hoffa  may  be  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Everglades,  accor- 
ding to  a former  mob  hit  man.  In  a 
copyrighted  interview  published 
in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Times- 
Dispatch,  Charles  Allen  said  Hof- 
fa was  hit  with  an  electronic  stun 
gun  and  murdered  after 
vanishing  from  a Detroit  parking 
lot  in  1975.  Allen,  a former 
bodyguard  to  Hoffa  who  now 
lives  under  another  identity  pro- 
vided by  a witness  protection  pro- 
gram, said  Hoffa’s  body  was 
ground  up  at  an  ironworks  and 
stuffed  in  a steel  drum,  which  was 
then  taken  to  the  Everglades  and 
dumped. 

Prosecutors  and  defense  at- 


torneys alike  see  a growing  trend  | 
to  plea-bargaining  by  accused 
killers  in  the  state,  and  they  point 
to  the  fact  that  1 2 murderers  have 
been  executed  in  Florida  since 
1979  as  a contributing  factor. 
“It’s  certainly  had  an  effect,” 
said  Dennis  Guidi,  chief  assistant 
state  attorney  in  Jacksonville. 
“When  they  see  the  death  penalty 
being  carried  out,  a defendant  is 
much  more  likely  to  seek  a 
minimum  mandatory  sentence. 

The  Florida  Highway  Patrol  is 
52  troopers  stronger  following 
the  graduation  of  its  72nd  recruit 
class  on  April  5.  The  commence- 
ment ceremony  capped  a 13-week 
training  program. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  - Police 
Chief  Neal  Ayers  of  Landrum  was 
suspended  without  pay  last 
month  pending  the  completion  of 
an  investigation  into  allegations 
of  missing  Christmas  bonus 
money,  misuse  of  department 
property  and  mishandling  of  con- 
fiscated weapons  by  selling  them 
to  the  public.  Lieut.  Fred  Ed- 
wards was  appointed  acting  chief. 

TENNESSEE  - Gov.  Lamar 
Alexander  has  said  he  will  not  cut 
prison  sentences  to  reduce 
crowding  in  state  facilities  even  if 
the  Legislature  repeals  a law  per- 
mitting early  paroles.  If  the 
state’s  prisons  become  crowded 
in  violation  of  Federal  court 
orders,  the  governor  said,  he  will 
ask  the  Legislature  for  funds  to 
build  more  prisons. 

Dyer  County  Sheriff  Tommy 
Cribbs  has  been  ordered  held  in 
jail  without  bail  while  awaiting 
trial  on  charges  of  beating  jail  in- 
mates and  harassing  and  in- 
timidating Federal  grand  jury 
witnesses.  U.S.  District  Judge 
Robert  M.  McRae  Jr.,  who  issued 
the  ruling,  said  that  if  the 
evidence  against  Cribbs  is  true, 
the  sheriff  is  a “ruthless  coward" 
and  a “clear  and  convincing 
danger  to  the  whole  county.” 

VIRGINIA  - Capt.  Ernie  Lewis, 
47,  has  been  named  assistant 
chief  of  operations  of  the  Port- 
smouth Police  Department. 
Lewis  will  oversee  the  patrol  divi- 
sion and  criminal  investigation 
bureau,  consisting  of  some  140 
men  and  women.  Police  Chief 
Joseph  S.  Koziol  said  Lewis’s  pro- 
motion was  based  in  part  on  the 


fact  that  he  stayed  above  the  fac- 
tionalism that  split  the  depart- 
ment last  year  in  the  wake  of  the 
indictment  and  conviction  of 
former  Chief  E.  Ronald  Boone  on 
felony  charges.  Lewis  joined  the 
Portsmouth  department  in  1963 
after  six  years  in  professional 
baseball. 


ILLINOIS  - Voters  in  the 
Chicago  suburb  of  Arlington 
Heights  have  turned  thumbs 
down  to  a referendum  proposal 
that  would  have  banned  hand- 
guns from  the  town.  The  pro- 
posed ban  was  defeated  by  a 
margin  of  7,213  to  4,516,  winning 
in  only  six  of  the  town's  74  elec- 
toral precincts. 

OHIO  — Cincinnati  police  Sgt. 
Paul  Guthrie,  who  has  headed  the 
Regional  Enforcement  Narcotics 
Unit  since  it  was  founded  in  1973, 
will  retire  next  month.  In  12 
years,  Guthrie’s  unit  chalked  up 
3,334  drug  arrests,  with  a convic- 
tion rate  of  98.2  percent.  Guthrie 
has  been  a Cincinnati  cop  for  31 
years. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Sandra 
Good,  a member  of  the  Charles 
Manston  family  who  has  served 
10  years  for  mailing  death  threats 
to  businessmen,  has  refused  to 
leave  prison  because  the  terms  of 
her  parole  would  prohibit  her 
from  associating  with  Manson  or 
his  followers.  Good,  who  has  a 
child  by  Manson,  has  been  serv- 
ing a 15-year  sentence  at  the 
Federal  Correctional  Institution 
for  Women  at  Alderson,  W.  Va., 
and  was  to  have  been  placed  in  a 
halfway  house  in  Camden,  N.J. 

WISCONSIN  - The  state’s 
Council  on  Criminal  Justice  said 
recently  that  murder,  forcible 
rape  and  robbery  decreased  in  the 
state  last  year.  Aggravated 
assault  was  the  only  category  of 
violent  crime  to  buck  that  trend, 
increasing  by  14.9  percent.  Prop- 
erty crimes  were  down  by  1.5  per- 
cent. 


MINNESOTA  - The  24-year-old 
police  chief  of  Comfrey  has  re- 
signed after  the  City  Council 
agreed  to  pay  him  $2,500  plus 
$800  in  attorney’s  fees.  Brent 
Richter,  who  had  been  criticized 
for  being  “overly  aggressive,” 
was  at  the  center  of  a controversy 
involving  his  arrest  of  a bride- 
groom for  drunken  driving.  More 
than  100  townspeople  asked  the 
City  Council  to  fire  him  following 
the  incident.  Residents  had  also 
accused  Richter  of  cursing  and 
frisking  motorists  during  traffic 
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stops  and  of  flashing  the  bright 
lights  of  his  cruiser  to  provoke 
traffic  violations. 


NEBRASKA  - The  State  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  has  killed  a 
bill  that  would  have  banned 
furloughs  for  inmates  convicted 
of  murder,  kidnapping  or  sexual 
assault.  However,  the  committee 
did  approve  a bill  requiring  that 
police  be  notified  when  a prisoner 
is  furloughed. 


OKLAHOMA  - A State  Senate 
committee  has  approved  a House 
bill  that  would  curb  the  power  of 
municipalities  to  enact  gun  con- 
trol ordinances.  The  bill,  which 
had  the  backing  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  and  state 
sportsmen’s  groups,  would  give 
the  state  sole  authority  over  guns 
apart  from  Federal  requirements, 
and  would  permit  localities  to 
enact  gun  ordinances  only  where 
authorized  by  the  state. 


TEXAS  — Cab  drivers  in  San  An- 
tonio have  signed  on  as  eyes  and 
ears  for  the  police  department,  as 
part  of  a “Cabs  on  Patrol"  pro- 
gram implemented  March  18.  So 
far,  more  than  100  cabbies  have 
joined  the  program,  which  follow- 
ed by  a month  a similar  “Radio 
Alert  Patrol  Program”  designed 
for  all  city  employees  with  two- 
way  radios  in  their  vehicles. 


Far  West 


CALIFORNIA  — Represen- 
tatives of  public  and  private  drug 
agencies  in  Imperial  County  have 
announced  plans  to  form  a 
Camarena  Club  in  Calexico  High 
School  as  a pilot  project  to  en- 
courage students  to  report  infor- 
mation  on  narcotics  use  and 
distribution.  The  club  is  named  in 
honor  of  Enrique  Camerena 
Salazar,  a native  of  Calexico,  a 
Drug  Administration  Ad- 
ministration agent  who  was 
murdered  in  Mexico  while  in- 
vestigating drug  traffic. 

The  California  Highway 
Patrol’s  year-end  statistics  for 
1984  have  shown  a 9.4  percent  in- 
crease in  traffic  fatalities  over  the 
previous  year.  Alcohol-related 
deaths  rose  9.3  percent  while 
motorcycle  deaths  climbed  28 
percent.  A total  of  4,999  people 
were  killed  on  the  state’s 
highways  last  year,  and  another 
309,352  people  were  injured,  the 
highest  figure  since  1978,  when 
the  total  hit  312,620. 
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Second  grand  jury 
nails  subway  gunman 
for  attempted  murder 


Manhattan  District  Attorney  Robert  M.  Morgenthau  and  assistant  D.A.  Gregory  Waples  announce  the 
indictment  of  Bernhard  Goetz  last  month  on  four  counts  of  attempted  murder.  Wide  World  Photo 


Implementing  a procedure  used 
only  a dozen  times  since  New  York 
State’s  criminal-procedure  law  was 
revised  in  1971,  New  York  District 
Attorney  Robert  M.  Morgenthau 
recently  brought  the  case  of  alleged 
subway  gunman  Bernhard  H. 
Goetz  before  a second  grand  jury 
and  walked  away  with  an  indict- 
ment on  charges  of  attempted 
murder,  assault,  reckless  endanger- 
ment  and  possession  of  a weapon 
with  intent  to  use  it. 

Morgenthau  was  reportedly 
“shocked”  by  an  earlier  grand 
jury’s  indictment  of  Goetz  on  four 
counts  of  illegal  possession  of  a 
weapon  subsequent  to  the  shooting 
of  four  black  youths  on  a New  York 
subway  in  December.  Jurors  had 
been  advised  that  they  could  indict 
Goetz  on  more  serious  charges. 

Morgenthau  then  set  out  to  find 
new  evidence  with  which  he  could 
get  the  case  re-opened.  New  York 
State  law  requires  that  a pro- 
secutor obtain  a judicial  order  to 
resubmit  a case  and  he  may  do  so 
only  once.  A second  grand  jury 
may  only  be  sought  if  evidence  is 
discovered  that  was  not  heard  by 
the  first  grand  jury,  or  if  it  is 
discovered  that  the  first  grand  jury 
acted  in  an  irrregular  manner  or 
failed  to  give  a complete  and  impar- 
tial investigation  to  the  matter  at 
hand. 

In  a last-minute  change  of  heart, 
Goetz  refused  to  testify  before  the 
grand  jury  just  one  day  before  the 
indictment  was  handed  up.  His  at- 
torneys, Joseph  Kelner  and  Barry 
I.  Slotnick,  sought  to  have  him 


granted  partial  immunity  for  any 
testimony  he  might  be  required  to 
give  regarding  the  purchase  of 
three  guns  in  Florida.  Before  Goetz 
could  testify,  however,  he  had  to 
sign  a waiver  of  his  immunity.  Slot- 
nick  then  tried  to  have  Goetz’s 
testimony  limited  to  December  22, 
the  day  of  the  shooting,  and 
December  30,  the  day  Goetz  gave 
two  guns  to  his  neighbor  for 
safekeeping.  The  proposals  were  re- 
jected by  Morgenthau.  Goetz  failed 
to  appear  before  either  grand  jury . 

Jurors  heard  testimony  from  two 
of  the  men  Goetz  shot  and  other 
witnesses,  as  wellas  a videotaped 
confession  Goetz  gave  to  police  in 
New  Hampshire  and  a tape  recor- 
ding of  a conversation  Goetz  had 
with  a neighbor  before  he  sur- 
rendered. 

The  two  victims,  Troy  Canty  and 
James  Ramseur,  had  not  testified 
before  the  first  grand  jury  because 
Morgenthau  would  not  grant  them 
immunity.  All  had  “open  criminal 
cases,”  Morgenthau  told  The  New 
York  Times. 

Morganthau  also  said  that  he  did 
not  want  to  put  them  before  the 
first  grand  jury  and  grant  them  im- 
munity if,  in  fact,  they  had  commit- 
ted a crime  against  Goetz.  During 
the  second  grand  jury  inquiry,  one 
of  the  victims  came  forward  and,  in 
a private  interview,  told  the  pro- 
secu  tor  in  the  case  his  version  of  the 
events.  Both  Canty  and  Ramseur 
were  then  put  before  the  grand  jury 
and  granted  immunity. 

Darrel  Cabey , another  of  the  four 
victims,  is  still  hospitalized, 


paralyzed  from  the  waist  down. 
The  fourth  shooting  victim,  Barry 
Allen,  is  currently  serving  time  for 
a probation  violation  in  the  Bronx. 

Morgenthau  said  it  was  the  pro- 
secutor in  the  case,  Gregory 
Waples,  who  found  the  new 
evidence.  The  district  attorney 
declined  to  comment,  however,  on 
the  whether  the  new  evidence  came 
from  a new  witness,  believed  to 
have  been  a passenger  on  the  sub- 
way car,  or  from  Canty  and 
Ramseur.  Slotnick  had  argued  that 
Morgenthau  did  not  have  new 
evidence  and  was  thus  barred  from 
re-opening  the  case. 


‘ ‘This  is  old  wine  in  a new  bottle,  ” 
Slotnick  said. 

Goetz  maintains  that  he  acted  in 
self-defense  when  he  shot  the  four 
young  men  after  they  had  sur- 
rounded him  and  asked  for  $5.  He 
told  police  that  he  could  tell  from 
their  "body  language”  that  they 
meant  to  do  him  harm  and  he  then 
“snapped.” 

In  the  months  between  the  first 
and  second  grand  jury  probes, 
Goetz  made  public  his  views  on 
allowing  citizens  to  carry 
weapons  to  protect  themselves 
from  criminals.  Goetz  said  he  was 
stunned  by  the  worldwide  publici- 
ty the  case  received.  "I  wish  this 
had  never  happened.”  he  said, 
"and  I was  just  another  in- 
nocuous gun-toting  honky  on  the 
street.” 

The  second  grand  jury  has 
charged  Goetz  with  four  counts  of 
attempted  murder,  four  counts  of 


assault,  one  count  of  reckless  en- 
dangerment  and  one  count  of 
possessing  a weapon  with  the  in- 
tention of  using  it.  The  first  and 
second  grand  jury  indictments 
will  be  consolidated,  Morgenthau 
said. 

Each  count  of  attempted 
murder  carries  a maximum  prison 
sentence  of  25  years.  Slotnick  and 
Kelner  said  Goetz  was  disturbed 
by  the  indictment  but  that  he 
believed  he  would  be  cleared  at 
the  trial.  He  is  currently  free  on 
$5,000  bail. 

Slotnick  also  said  that 
prisoners  at  the  Manhattan  Cen- 
tral Booking  facility  have  warned 
Goetz  that  they  plan  to  “teach 
him  a lesson”  if  he  is  convicted 
and  imprisoned  for  the  shootings. 

“You  can’t  shoot  one  of  our 
brothers  and  get  away  with  it,” 
Slotnick  said  the  prisoners 
taunted. 


Accredit  to  the  profession: 

Seven  seek  CALEA’s  seal 


Seven  police  departments  that 
have  completed  the  final  stage  in 
the  process  of  winning  approval 
from  the  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation for  Law  Enforcement 
Agencies  (C~ALEA)  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  commission  next 
month. 

The  commission  will  be  meeting 
in  Atlanta  from  May  2-4,  and  will 
vote  on  the  candidacies  of  the 
police  departments  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  Fairfax  County, 
Va..  Staunton,  Va.,  Covington, 
Ga.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  Hayward,  Calif., 
and  Indian  Hill,  Ohio. 

According  to  CALEA 
spokesman  Beth  Denniston,  the 
accreditation  process  of  self- 
assessment,  on-site  assessment 
and  approval  by  the  21  commis- 
sion members  takes  one  to  two 
years. 

Accreditation  means  an  agency 
has  measured  up  to  standards 
developed  with  the  help  of  the  Na- 
tional Sheriffs'  Association,  the 
National  Organization  of  Black 
Law  Enforcement  Executives,  the 
International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  and  the  Police  Ex- 
ecutive Research  Forum. 

“Every  aspect  of  the  agency's 


policy,  procedures,  management, 
operations  and  support  services 
have  been  evaluated,”  Denniston 
said. 

In  order  for  an  agency  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a candidate  for  ac- 
creditation, it  must  first  complete 
a self-assessment.  “They  will  have 
taken  our  materials  and  checked 
themselves  to  see  if  they  meet  ap- 
proximately 750  standards,”  said 
Denniston. 

“We  then  send  in  a team  of 
assessors  who  spend  three  to  five 
days  going  through  the  agency, 
talking  to  agency  personnel, 
reviewing  agency  documents  and 
materials,  holding  a public  infor- 
mation session  in  which  the  com- 
munity can  participate  and  then 
the  final  decision  is  made  by  the 
21-member  commission,”  she  said. 

The  assessment  team  is  made  up 
of  both  law  enforcement  practi- 
tioners from  an  area  other  than 
that  of  the  applicant  agency. 

Over  260  agencies  are  currently 
involved  in  some  stage  of  the  ac- 
creditation process,  according  to 
the  commission’s  chairman,  Chief 
Kenneth  Medeiros  of  Bismarck,  N. 
Dak. 

Chief  William  C.  Wiebold  of  In- 
dian Hill,  Ohio,  is  confident  that 


his  agency  will  be  approved  in 
May,  and  is  excited  about  the  im- 
plications of  winning  that  ap- 
proval. 

“Accreditation  demonstrates 
the  committment  of  the  Indian 
Hill  Police  Department  to  profes- 
sionalism by  adherence  to  a body 
of  national  standards,"  Wiebold 
said.  “That  assures  the  communi- 
ty that  we  are  committed  to  provi- 
sions and  services  of  the  highest 
quality  and  that  our  policies  and 
procedures  are  effective.” 

Chief  Samuel  Lynn  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Police  Department 
believes  accreditation  is  important 
because  it  “speaks  well  of  the 
department  to  the  community  of 
which  you  serve. 

“It’s  an  excellant  way  for  you  to 
self-assess  the  quality  of  your 
department  and  also  it  gives  you 
an  opportunity  to  have  people  who 
are  experts  in  the  same  field  take  a 
look  from  an  outside  perspective." 
Lynn  observed.  "When  you  do  go 
through  this  complete  process  you 
place  a lot  of  things  in  writing  and 
document  a lot  of  things  that  you 
may  have  doing  but  you  didn’t 
have  them  properly  documented. 
This  process  causes  you  to  do 
that.” 


IACP  director  search 
narrows  to  six  finalists 


An  old  organization  is  due  to  be 
getting  some  new  blood  when  the 
International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  (IACP)  elects  its 
next  executive  director. 

The  IACP  board  met  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  on  March  19  to  pick 
six  finalists  from  a pool  of  ap- 
plicants, with  the  organization’s 
president,  Thomas  J.  Sardino, 
urging  the  board  to  select  can- 
didates who  could  most  effective- 
ly lead  the  organization. 

“That  person  must  be  able  to 
win  the  confidence  of  the  law  en- 
forcement community,  and  in- 
spire the  loyalty  and  repect  of 
IACP's  leaders,  members  and 
staff,”  the  Syracuse.  N.Y.,  police 
chief  said. 

Of  the  six  unidentified  finalists, 
none  are  said  to  be  members  of  the 
current  IACP  staff.  According  to 
Sardino.  that  fact  is  no  reflection 
on  the  capabilities  of  the  present 
staff.  Sardino  explained  that 
there  is  a time  in  the  life  cycle  of 


Sardino 


every  organization  when  an  out- 
side candidate  for  the  top  spot  can 
accomplish  more  than  an  inside 
candidate. 

After  the  six  finalists  are  inter- 
viewed by  the  association’s 
Board  of  Officers,  the  ultimate 
choice  will  be  put  to  the  IACP  ex- 
ecutive committee. 
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People  and  Places 


‘Book  ’em’  has  new  meaning  for  2 cops 


Clair  (top)  and  Abshire  at  Dallas’s  old  jail.  SOS  Publications 


Ye  olde 
switcheroo 

April  Fool  s Day  1985  brought 
with  it  an  experience  for  two 
Wisconsin  men  that  only  an 
episode  of  'The  Twilight  Zone” 
could  rival. 

Richard  Baker  and  his  wife  had 
driven  their  maroon  1978 
American  Motors  Concord  to 
shop  at  the  Northgate  Shopping 
Center  in  Sheboygan,  Wise.  After 
putting  his  groceries  in  the  trunk, 
Baker  went  back  to  pick  up  his 
wife  When  coming  back  from 
another  errand.  Mrs.  Baker  notic- 
ed that  the  sunglasses  in  the  car 
were  not  theirs. 

A closer  look  told  them  that  not 
only  weren't  the  sunglasses 
theirs,  but  everything  in  the  car 
and  the  car  itself  apparently 
belonged  to  someone  else. 

In  the  meantime,  Thomas  J. 
Baker,  no  relation,  had  reported 
the  theft  of  his  car  — a maroon 
1978  AMC  Concord. 

Thomas  Baker  and  the  police 
were  waiting  for  Richard  Baker 
and  his  wife  when  they  drove  back 
into  the  shopping  center  parking 
lot. 

Police  discovered  that  not  only 
were  the  cars  identical  but  the 
keys  opened  and  operated  both 
cars. 

According  toSgt.  William  Pelo- 
quin  of  the  Sheboygan  police,  the 
odds  of  such  a mix-up  happening 
are  a million  to  one 
Ben  Dunn,  a spokesman  for  the 
American  Motors  Corp.,  tried  to 
put  the  odds  into  perspective. 
"The  odds  are  a minimum  of 
10,000-to-l  on  just  the  keys  fit- 
ting.” he  said,  “but  when  you  add 
the  factors  of  the  color  matching, 
the  model  and  make  being  the 
same  and  their  being  in  the  same 
place.  I can't  even  estimate  the 
odds." 

Takes  one 
to  know  one 

Input  from  a young  computer 
whiz  kid  has  led  to  security 
changes  at  the  giant  Hewlett- 
Packard  electronics  plant  in 
California's  Silicon  Valley. 
Everett  Basham.  17,  became  in- 
volved with  the  computer  in- 
dustry giant  after  his  dental 
hygienist  mentioned  Basham’s 
computer  proficiency  to  her  hus- 
band, a company  executive. 

Basham  spent  last  summer 
working  on  a Hewlett-Packard 
project  with  other  teen-agers  who 


gave  the  company  tips  on  how 
hackers  infiltrate  their  systems 
and  how  to  keep  them  out. 

He  gained  the  experience  for  his 
part-time  security  job  by  manag- 
ing a computer  bulletin  board  for 
hardware  and  software  retailers 
in  his  area. 

That's  where"  he  met  his  first 
hacker.  Basham  was  taught  the 
ins  and  outs  of  computer  break- 
ins  with  the  help  of  telephone 
links  and  home  computers. 

“He  has  given  us  ideas  about 
computer  security  because  he  has 
perspective  as  a young  person. 
Everett  knows  what’s  hot  and 
what's  not,”  said  Karen  Gervais 
of  Hewlett-Packard. 

In  January,  Basham  returned 
to  Hewlett-Packard,  working  20 
hours  a week  hooking  up  com- 
puters for  the  Silicon  Valley  com- 
pany. 

As  a result  of  Basham's  exper- 
tise, Hewlett-Packard  has  in- 
stituted a dial-back  security 
system,  through  which  a user's 
identification  can  be  verified 
before  access  to  a computer  is 
given. 

Basham,  who  is  hoping  to  get 
into  Stanford  University's 
engineering  program  next  year 
after  he  graduates  from  high 
school,  confesses  that  getting 
older  employees  to  take  him 
seriously  is  at  times  difficult. 

But  his  supervisor,  A1  Knox, 
admits  that  Basham's  knowledge 
in  some  areas  surpasses  his  own. 
"He  is  very  unique,"  said  Knox. 

Basham  himself  is  still  sur- 
prised by  his  success. 

“At  times,  I have  to  sit  back 
and  wonder  why  I'm  not  at 
Macy 's  ringing  up  a cash  register 
or  at  McDonald's  flipping 
burgers,”  he  said. 

When  he  is  not  at  work  or 
school,  the  electronics  whiz 
amuses  himself  with  the  three 
computers,  two  television  sets, 
two  speaker  phones,  video- 
cassette recorder,  stereo,  answer- 
ing machine,  police  radio  receiver, 
CB  and  wall  map  of  other  com- 
puter callers,  all  of  which  share 
his  bedroom  with  him. 

School 

daze 

A recent  police  training  exer- 
cise at  the  E.  R.  Taylor  School  in 
San  Francisco  left  fifth-graders 
terrified  and  their  teacher  in  the 
hospital  seeking  treatment  for 
hypertension. 

Rifle-toting  police  officers  ar- 
rived at  the  elementary  school  in 
Visitacion  Valley.  Calif.,  at  1:30 


The  scenario  envisioned  by 
two  Dallas-area  police  officers 
in  their  new  novel  is  the  type 
that  could  put  homicide 
squads  out  of  business.  In  the 
book,  the  victim  solves  his  own 
murder. 

“Gants"  is  the  first  novel  by 
Detective  Sgt.  William  Clair 
and  former  SWAT  team  com- 
mander Richard  Abshire. 

1 1 takes  place  in  East  Dallas, 
a section  of  the  city  well  known 
to  both  men,  and  concerns  the 
hotel-room  murder  of  a police 
captain.  Everyone  thinks  the 
death  is  a suicide  except  for  a 
young  police  investigator, 
Charlie  Gants. 

Clair  and  Abshire  say  the 
opus  was  inspired  by  the  true- 
life  drama  they  witnessed  on 
an  everyday  basis  as  police  of- 
ficers. The  two  have  worked  in 
Dallas  since  their  graduation 
from  the  police  academy, 
where  they  first  met. 

Abshire  served  for  12  years 
with  the  Dallas  Police  Depart- 
ment, rising  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain and  becoming  the 
youngest  in  the  history  of  the 
100-year-old  department  to  at- 
tain that  rank. 

Later  in  his  career,  Abshire 
was  made  the  commander  of 
the  department’s  Tactical  Sec- 
tion. which  included  the 
SWAT  team.  Abshire  left  the 
force  in  1979  to  pursue  a career 
in  the  private  sector.  Although 
civilian  life  was  more  pro- 
fitable, Abshire  returned  to 
police  work.  Currently,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  police  depart- 
ment at  Southern  Methodist 
University,  where  he  is  involv- 
ed in  police-community  rela- 


P.M.  on  March  13,  forcing  the 
class  and  its  teacher  out  of  their 
classroom  so  that  a training  exer- 
cise in  hostage-sniper  situations 
could  be  simulated.  According  to 
Virginia  Gordon,  the  school's 
principal,  the  police  were  led  to  an 
empty  classroom  after  Gordon 
had  instructed  the  teacher  to  take 
her  33  students  to  the  library. 

Gordon  said  the  action  caused 
an  "upheaval  of  about  one-and-a- 
half  minutes,”  but  went  on  to  say 
that  the  public  reaction  to  the 
episode  was  overdone. 

"It's  just  been  blown  out  of  pro- 
portion,” she  noted.  “The  police 
conducted  themselves  like 
perfect  gentleman.  Thank  God  for 
this  training  and  thank  God  for 
those  police  officers.” 

Gordon  said  she  had  decided 
not  to  inform  the  school  of  the 
training  activity  because  she 
wanted  to  use  the  simulation  as 
an  emergency  exercise  in  her  own 
school.  “It  certainly  didn't  do  any 
harm.  The  youngsters  handled 
themselves  very  well.  We  had  ab- 
solutely no  problem.  ” 

San  Francisco  police  officials 
apparently  saw  the  episode  in  a 
slightly  different  light,  however. 
Insp.  John  Hennessy.  a police 
department  spokesman,  said. 


tions,  crime  prevention,  train- 
ing and  procurement. 

His  writing  partner  and 
long-time  friend,  Bill  Clair,  is 
currently  with  the  Dallas 
Police  Department's  criminal 
investigation  division. 

Along  with  participating  in 
his  share  of  shoot-outs  and  fist 
fights,  Clair  has  been  awarded 
nearly  every  commendation 
the  Dallas  police  force  offers, 
including  the  Medal  of  Honor, 
which  has  been  awarded  only 
12  times  in  the  history  of  the 
department. 

Rising  above  the  rank  of 


“It's  always  our  contention  that 
our  training  should  not  be  disrup- 
tive. What  we're  looking  at  is,  did 
the  officers  behave  properly. 
They  should  not  have  gone  into 
the  school,  but  they  apparently 
acted  professionally." 

Deputy  Police  Chief  Robert 
Trueb,  who  is  investigating  the 
incident,  compared  it  to  “officers 
running  into  somebody's  house 
and  taking  it  over  for  an  exercise. 
I don’t  think  it's  appropriate  to 
involve  our  neighbors  in  this  kind 
of  thing.” 

Trueb  added  that  there  will  be  a 
directive  from  his  office  barring 
police  from  using  the  school  as  a 
training  ground. 

Neither  high  police  officials  nor 
school  officials  had  been  informed 
of  the  exercise. 

“I  had  one  kid  crying  for  half  an 
hour,'  said  one  school 
official. “She  said  she  was  scared 
and  I had  to  hug  her  until  she 
calmed  down.” 

One  unidentified  teacher  claim- 
ed she  heard  gun  shots  fired.  “I 
heard  a kind  of  dull  explosion.  It 
was  a gun  shot.  There  were  two  or 
three  shots  fired.  You  could  hear 
them  quite  clearly.” 

School  principal  Gordon  has 
denied  that  any  shots  were  fired. 


sergeant  has  never  appealed  to 
Clair.  "I  like  working  the 
streets, ' ' he  said.  ‘ * I hired  on  to 
be  a cop,  not  an  administra- 
tor. ’ ' 

Abshire  credits  his  partner's 
visual  sense  with  bringing  the 
book  to  life:  “I  usually  sit 
down  and  write  on  a pad  while 
Clair  sees  the  different  scenes, 
describing  them  as  he  paces.” 

“Gants,”  published  by  SOS 
Publications'  Private  Library 
Collection,  is  described  as  the 
type  of  book  that  would  result 
if  Joseph  Wambaugh  collabor- 
ated with  Stephen  King. 
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What  They  Are  Saying 

“We're  going  to  resist  the  effort  as  much 
as  Mayor  Daley  resisted  the  first  decrees." 


Chicago  corporation  counsel  James  Montgomery, 
on  the  effort  planned  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
to  modify  or  eliminate  court-ordered  hiring  quotas.  (1:3) 
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Crime  prevention’s  next  great  leap  forward 


The  Neighborhood  Police  Academy  brings  crime  consciousness  to  the  masses 


Apartment  Watch  programs  and  other  crime  prevention  efforts  get  a new  shot  in  the  arm  from  the 
Neighborhood  Police  Academy.  Oetroit  PD  photo 


By  Martin  Alan  Greenberg 

The  American  criminal  justice 
system  is  absolutely  dependent 
on  the  cooperation  of  crime  vic- 
tims and  witnesses.  However,  it 
has  only  been  in  recent  years  that 
measures  have  been  introduced  to 
ease  the  pain,  anger  and  embar- 
rassment of  crime  victims. 

But  the  mere  fact  that  some 
steps  have  been  taken  to  remedy 
the  plight  of  victims  should  not  be 
taken  to  mean  that  the  problems 
have  ended. 

Long  before  one  gets  to  the 
issue  of  victim/witness  assis- 
tance, however  — in  fact,  before 
one  gets  to  the  issue  of  policing  — 
there  is  the  matter  of  preventing, 
deterring  and  resisting  crime  in 
the  first  place.  Most  large  and 
medium-sized  police  departments 
will  provide  an  officer  who  is 
prepared  to  present  crime- 
prevention  instruction  to  any 
group  upon  request.  The  police  of- 
ficer typically  brings  along  an 
assortment  of  self-protection 
brochures,  a lock  display  and 
perhaps  a self-defense  film.  Some 
municipal  police  agencies  even 
maintain  a mobile  display  trailer 
for  exhibition  on  very  short 
notice. 

The  Clinton  Township,  Mich., 
Police  Department  has  prepared  a 
series  of  videotaped  programs  for 
weekly  presentation  on  a local 
cable  television  channel.  Still 
other  police  agencies  are  ready 
and  willing  to  dispatch  a crime- 
prevention  specialist  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  a free  home  or 
business  premises-security 
survey. 

The  two  most  widely  known 
programs  geared  to  educating 
citizens  about  crime  prevention 
are  Operation  Identification  and 
the  Neighborhood  Watch.  The 
former  involves  the  use  of  an  elec- 
tric  etching  tool  to  mark 
valuables  in  order  to  discourage 
theft  and  improve  the  chances  of 
recovering  stolen  property,  while 
the  latter  organizes  a brief  train- 
ing program  on  all  aspects  of  com- 
munity crime  prevention  and 


suspect  identification. 

The  foregoing  methods  of  com- 
municating crime-prevention  in- 
formation to  the  average  citizen 
share  one  common  failing.  The  ex- 
perience or  presentation  is  short- 
lived, unless  one  has  actually  join- 
ed a local  community  patrol 
group  or  an  auxiliary  or  reserve 
police  unit.  Many  people,  of 
course,  may  never  even  par- 
ticipate in  these  programs,  and 
those  who  do  may  find  that  a one- 
session  experience  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  gaining  the  self- 
awareness  and  self-confidence 
necessary  for  resisting  many 
types  of  criminal  attacks. 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the 
Neighborhood  Watch,  the  pro- 
gram seeks  to  instill  a sense  of 
community  in  a given  area,  but 
some  residents  of  inner-city  areas 
are  suspicious  and  resentful  of 
police-sponsored  activities  and  of 
the  police  themselves.  Yet  they 
continue  to  represent  a high-risk 


population  who  are  greatly  in 
need  of  an  organized  and 
systematic  approach  to  crime- 
prevention  training. 

For  a possible  solution,  let’s  use 
as  an  example  a locale  that  this 
writer  knows  better  than  perhaps 
any  other:  New  York  City.  New 
York  has  numerous  resources 
that  can  be  marshalled  in  order  to 
alleviate  the  burdens  of  crime  vic- 
tims and  prevent  crime.  Foremost 
are  its  people.  Citizens  from  every 
walk  of  life  are  engaged  in  every 
kind  of  civic  and  charitable  enter- 
prise. The  city  is  also  gifted  with 
highly  talented  public  servants. 
Its  police  officers  are  highly 
qualified  and  trained. 

Still  another  important 
resource  is  the  City  University  of 
New  York.  Each  of  the 
university's  19  colleges  and  pro- 
fessional schools  is  fully  ac- 
credited by  the  appropriate  pro- 


fessional association  and  one  of 
the  senior  colleges,  the  20-year- 
old  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  is  particularly  well 
staffed  with  experts  in  deviant 
behavior  and  social  control.  The 
faculty  of  the  City  University 
have  earned  numerous  citations 
for  excellence  in  intellectual, 
cultural  and  community  service 
activities,  and  similar  accolades 
have  been  earned  by  the  members 
of  New  Y ork's  business  communi- 
ty. 

Ideally,  then,  it  would  appear 
that  a partnership  involving  the 
New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment, the  City  University  and  the 
city's  private  sector  could  be 
forged  in  order  to  provide  an 
answer  to  the  problem  at  hand. 
And  that  answer  would  be  the 
establishment  of  a Neighborhood 
Police  Academy. 

The  neighborhood  academy 


would  conduct  a continuous 
series  of  classes  on  crime  risk 
reduction  techniques  and  skills, 
stress  management  and  related 
life-cycle  coping  topics,  child  and 
elderly  abuse  prevention,  s weii 
as  law-related  education.  Hope- 
fully. such  a new  mechanism  for 
public  education  would  enable 
everyone  to  attend  sooner  01 
later. 

The  academy  could  help  trai 
Neighborhood  Watch  group> 
community  mediation  teams  ai.  1 
offer  a network  for  providing  vic- 
tim assistance  services.  The  ser 
vices  of  many  members  of  the 
city's  Auxiliary  Police  could  be 
used  to  help  train  other  itizens 
about  the  basics  of  crime  preven- 
tion. 

The  program  could  be  com- 
pletely self-sufficient  and  self- 
sustaining  as  long  as  minimal 
overhead  expenses  were  shared 
by  the  City  University  and  the 
City  of  New  York.  Initially,  in- 
structors would  be  drawn  from 
the  police  department,  other 
public  service  agencies  and  the 
faculties  of  local  schools  and  col- 
leges. However,  in  order  to  insure 
a continuous  availability  of  both 
instructors  and  classes,  a method 
of  certification  could  be  instituted 
so  that  a person  from  any  walk  of 
life  could  qualify  to  serve  as  an 
academy  instructor.  This  could  be 
achieved  by  utilizing  the  training 
model  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
For  example,  the  training  pro- 
gram would  consist  of  three 
courses  in  each  academy's  cur- 
riculum areas  (for  example,  crime 
Continued  on  Page  7 


New  York  Institute  of 
Security  and 
Polygraph  Sciences 

Polygraph  Training  Course 

Day  and  Evening  Courses 
For  information,  call: 

John  Fitzgerald, 

(212)  344  2626 


C V*)  Public  Administration  Service 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  CONSULTANT  SERVICES 

• Automated  Information 

• PatroJ  Resource 

Systems 

Allocation 

• Records  Management 

*•  Strategic  Service 

• Crime  Analysis 

Plans  - 

Operations 

• Training 

• Managing  Criminal 

• Preparation  for 

Investigations 

Accredation 

1497  Chain  Bridge  Road.  McLean,  VA  22101,  (703)  734-8970 

DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE/ 

CRISIS  MANAGEMENT  TRAINING 
FOR  POLICE  & SECURITY 

Unique  training  approach  combines  professional  expertise  with  innovative 
hands-on  instruction. 

PACT/Performing  Arts  for  Crisis  Training  Inc. 

250  W.  14th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011. 

(212)  807-8719 
Contact:  Joyce  St.  George 


"THIS  BOOK  SAYS  EVERYTHING  A POLICE  OF- 
FICER WANTS  TO  SAY,  BUT  IS  TOO  AFRAID  TO  I" 

A TEXAS  RANGER 
"...THE  BEST  MEMOIRS  OF  A POLICEMAN  I HAVE 
EVER  READ!" 

E.  ROMNEY  — SPARTAN,  N.C. 
"...A  PERFECT  BALANCE  OF  GREAT  TRAGEDY 
AND  PROFOUND  HUMOR,  ENTERTAINMENT  AND  IN- 
STRUCTION, STRAIGHT  FROM  THE  "TRENCHES"  OF 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT." 

MRS.  J.W.  PECKHAM  — ARGYLE,  TX. 
"ONE  OF  THE  BEST  BOOKS  I HAVE  EVER  READ!" 

D.  MOOREHEAD  — MINTON,  LA. 


YOU'VE  HEARD  FROM  THE 
PSYCHOLOGIST.  DOCTORS. 
JUDGES.  LAWYERS.  ..EVEN  THE 
CRIMINALS!  NOW  HEAR  WHAT  A 
POLICE  OFFICER  SAYS  ABOUT  OUR 
SYSTEM  OF  JUSTICE.  AS  TOLD 
THROUGH  TRUE  POLICE  CASES  OF 
MURDERERS.  ROBBERS.  RAPISTS 
AND  THIEVES. 


"I  SLAMMED  BACK  THE  UNLOCKED 
WINDOW  AND  POINTED  MY  COLT 
PYTHON  AT  HIM.  ORDERING  HIM 
TO  PUT  HIS  HANDS  UP  AND  WALK 
TO  THE  MOTEL  DOOR  AND 
UNLOCK  IT.  I TOLD  HIM  I KNEW  HIS 
GUN  WAS  ON  THE  DRESSER 
TOP. ..TOUCHING  IT  WOULD  BE  A 
GRAVE  MISTAKE..." 


SHOOTING 
From  The  HIP 


ADVENTURES  and  ESSAYS 
on  CRIME  and  JUSTICE 


BY  DETECTIVE 

W.  HOCK  HOCHHEIM 


SEND  $15  PIUS  $1  POSTAGE  TO:  lAUtIC 
PRESS  DEPT.  SN.  BO*  *01 W OENTON,  TX 
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DoJ  sets  its  sights  on  agency  hiring  quotas 


C inued  from  Page  1 
t ey  General’s  office,  said  "We 
rt  ended  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
n it's  letter  and  basically  we 
said  we  don’t  believe  the  decision 
in  Che  firefighters'  case  justifies  a 
motion  to  re-open  the  state  police 
case.  Our  view  is  that  the  Justice 
Department  is  just  drawing  an 
overly  broad  conclusion  from  the 
Memphis  firefighters'  case." 

The  New  York  consent  decree, 
issued  in  1979,  specified  that  if 
possible.  40  percent  of  entrants  to 
the  state  police  should  be  black  or 
Spanish-surnamed  people,  and  10 
percent  should  be  women. 

Chicago  officials  have  also  said 
that  if  DoJ  goes  to  Federal  court 
to  have  their  quota  overturned, 
the  city  will  fight  it.  Letters  were 
sent  to  the  Justice  Department 
earlier  this  month,  notifying  them 
of  the  city’s  position. 

Chicago  has  had  a minority  hir- 
ing quota  for  the  past  10  years. 
The  new  class  of  police  recruits 


will  be  divided  into  thirds  - white 
males,  minority  males  and 
females  of  all  ethnic  origins. 
Chicago  also  has  a court-ordered 
promotional  system. 

Although  Chicago  officials  had 
fought  the  Federally-enforced 
quota  system  ten  years  ago.  city 
corporation  counsel  James  Mont- 
gomery said.  "We’re  going  to 
resist  the  effort  (to  eliminate 
quotas)  as  much  as  Mayor 
(Richard  J.J  Daley  resisted  the 
first  decrees.” 

At  least  one  city  alderman  has 
taken  an  opposing  view,  however. 
Alderman  Michael  Sheahan  told 
Law  Enforcement  News  last 
month  that  the  best  applicants 
for  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment are  not  being  called  up  for 
placement  as  a result  of  the 
quotas. 

“We  have  white  males  that 
have  scored  at  97  and  above, 
Sheahan  said,  "females  that  have 
scored  at  94.  male  minorities  at 


87,  and  the  problem  is  that  when 
we  run  out  of  male  minorities, 
these  very  good  applicants  won’t 
be  called.” 

Not  all  cities  targeted  by  the 
Justice  Department  are  ap- 
parently planning  a tooth-and- 
nail  battle  against  the  DoJ  effort, 
however.  Said  Charles  Nunnelly, 
city  attorney  for  Alexandria.  La., 
“We  may  become  signatories  to 
the  amendment,  but  in  all  prac- 
tical affects  there  would  be  no 
change.  We  are  continuing  our 
recruitment  efforts,  and  we  are 
continuing  to  do  everything 
under  that  consent  decree  that  we 
have  been  doing  for  the  past  four 
years.  We  don  t plan  to  change. 

Nunnelly  said  that  whether 
Alexandria  was  a signatory  to  a 
consent  decree  or  not,  the  minori- 
ty recruitment  policies  would  still 
stand.  "We  might  be  a signatory 
to  (the  consent  decree]  but  I think 
it’s  the  law.  When  the  Supreme 
Court  says  ‘this  is  the  law,’  I don't 


The  Security  Management  Institute 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 


How  to  Start  and  Operate  a Security  Business 

May  30-31,  1985 
9:00  A.M.  - 5:00  P.M. 

This  two-day  seminar  is  designed  for  individuals  interested  in  starting  a business  in  any  of  the  follow- 
ing areas:  . , ^ 

★ Guard  Services  ★ Security  Consulting  * Alarm  Company 

★ Investigative  Agency  * Armored  Car  and  Couner  Serv.ce 

Presentations  in  each  of  the  areas  will  be  made  by  persons  who  have  their  own  company  and  have 
been  successful  in  the  security  field.  The  speakers  (security  entrepreneurs)  will  address  the  problems 
and  pitfalls  of  starting  your  own  business  as  well  as  their  formula  for  success.  The  seminar  will  deal 
with:  financing,  contract  writing,  equipment,  proposal  preparation  for  clients,  management  pro- 
blems. law/regulations/liabilities,  personnel  selection,  licensing  and  labor  relations.  Cost:  $195.00. 

Certified  Training  for  Security  Personnel 

June  27.  July  3,  11.  18,  25.  1985 
9:00  A.M.  - 5:00  P.M. 

Does  your  security  staff  invite  false  arrests?  Do  your  security  people  know  anything  about  the  law  they 
are  paid  to  uphold?  The  courts  and  the  public  loudly  condemn  the  use  of  untrained  security  guards. 
Before  your  business  is  on  the  front  page  of  your  local  newspaper . consider  how  well  your  security 
staff  handles  its  duties  and  whether  training  — our  training  — might  improve  their  performance.  The 
course  will  cover  areas  such  as  laws  of  arrest,  justification,  larceny,  criminal  trespass,  testifying, 
handling  evidence,  burglary. 

This  five-day  course  is  approved  by  the  New  York  Municipal  Police  Training  Council  and  satisfies  the 
SPO /Peace  Officer  Training  Requirement.  The  Council  issues  certificates  to  persons  who  successful- 
ly complete  the  course.  Cost:  $275.00. 

Professional  Security  Management  Course: 

Preparing  for  the  Certified  Protection  Professional 
(C.P.P.)  Examination 

September  9 - December  2,  1985 
Monday  evenings  from  6:00-10:00  P.M. 

This  course  is  designed  for  persons  in  or  seeking  a career  in  security  management.  It  stresses  the 
testing  areas  outlined  by  the  American  Society  for  Industrial  Security  (ASIS)  for  its  Certified  Protec- 
tion Professional  designation.  The  course  will  cover  eight  mandatory  C.P.P.  examination  areas, 
emergency  planning,  physical  security,  investigations,  protection  of  sensitive  information,  legal 
aspects  of  security,  security  management,  personnel  security  and  substance  abuse.  Cost:  $195.00. 

All  courses  will  be  held  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice.  For  further  information,  contact: 

Security  Management  Institute 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
Telephone:  (212)  247-1600 


care  if  you  put  it  in  a consent 
decree  or  not,  it’s  the  law.  All 
we're  going  to  do  is  continue  to  do 
what  we've  done  under  this  con- 
sent decree  since  1 98 1 . We  do  not 
plan  to  change  anything  even  if 
we  become  a signatory  to  it, 
because  it  is  not  a directive. 

According  to  Nunnelly,  Alexan- 
dria became  party  to  a consent 
decree  because  of  an  inadequate 
recruitment  program.  "It  wasn't 
a matter  of  us  not  hiring 
minorities.”  he  said.  "We  didn’t 
have  any  minorities  applying  for 
the  job.” 

As  a result  of  the  decree  and  a 
stronger  recruitment  program, 
Nunnelly  said,  the  efficiency  of 
the  police  force  has  improved. 
“Where  we  used  to  have  a lot  of 
tension  in  the  black  areas  because 
all  of  the  police  officers  were 
white,  we  don’t  have  that  any- 
more. It  works  better.  Why  fix 
something  that’s  not  broken?” 

In  two  police  agencies  there  is 
an  apparent  discrepancy  between 
the  cities  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment as  to  how  up-to-date  the  in- 
formation on  court-ordered 
quotas  is. 

According  to  Lieut.  Gary 
Poluszcyk  of  the  Waukesha  Coun- 
ty, Wise.,  Sheriff’s  Department, 
their  consent  decree  expired  in 
March  1985  yet  they  are  still  on 
the  Justice  Department’s 
published  list  of  targeted  agen- 
cies. 

The  Schiller  Park,  111.  Police 
Department  is  also  currently 
working  without  a quota,  accor- 
ding to  Chief  Edward  Bluthartt 
Jr. 


However.  John  Wilson,  assis- 
tant director  of  public  affairs  at 
the  Justice  Department  claims 
that  the  DoJ  list  is  accurate.  "It’s 
accurate,"  said  Wilson.  "I  guess 
it  depends  on  who  you  want  to 
believe.” 

Wilson  also  said  that  if  efforts 
to  negotiate  a modification  of 
these  agencies’  affirmitive  action 
plans  do  not  succeed,  the  Justice 
Department  will  have  to  file  a 
separate  suit  against  the 
municipality  in  question. 

Other  public-safety  agencies 
identified  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment’s published  list  include:  the 
Arkansas  State  Police:  Boston 
Fire  Department;  Cincinnati 
Police  Department;  Florida 
Highway  Patrol;  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Fla.,  Police  and  Fire  Depart- 
ments; Indianapolis  Police  and 
Fire  Departments;  Laurel,  Miss., 
Fire  Department;  Los  Angeles 
Police  and  Fire  Departments; 
Maryland  State  Police; 
Milwaukee  County,  Wise., 
Sheriff’s  Department;  Milwaukee 
Police  and  Fire  Departments; 
Nashville  and  Davidson  County, 
Tenn.,  Police  and  Fire  Depart- 
ments; Norfolk,  Va.,  Police  and 
Fire  Departments;  North 
Carolina  Highway  Patrol;  Ohio 
State  Highway  Patrol;  Onondaga 
County,  N.Y.,  Sheriff’s  Depart- 
ment; Philadelphia  Police  Depart- 
ment;  San  Francisco  Police 
Department;  St.  Louis  Fire 
Department;  Statesville,  N.C., 
Police  and  Fire  Departments,  and 
the  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  Police 
Department. 


Fleeing-felon  rule 
gets  a judicial  no-go 


Executive  Director: 

Prof.  Robert  A.  Hair,  C.P.P. 


Associate  Director: 
Prof  .Alex  Laubach , C P P 
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case.  Garner  was  5-feet  4-inches 
tall,  weighed  a hundred  pounds. 
The  police  officer  who  shot  him 
thought  he  was  shooting  a 
juvenile  but  he  was  a little  older, 
16  or  17. 

"Garner  was  not  armed  when 
the  police  officer  shot  him,  he  had 
been  threatened  in  no  way.”  Fyfe 
said  the  police  officer  did  not 
think  Garner  was  armed  because 
the  youth  had  both  hands  on  a 
cyclone  fence.  "It’s  a very  special 
set  of  circumstances,”  he  said. 

The  executive  director  of 
NOBLE.  William  Matthews, 
called  the  decision  "breathtaking. 
It's  a sweeping  decision  and  our 
organization  is  quite  supportive 
of  it,”  he  said.  "We  are 
delighted." 

Two  major  police  groups,  the 
International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  (IACP)  and 
Americans  for  Effective  Law  En- 
forcement, are  less  than  thrilled 
with  ruling  when  it  comes  to  no- 
tion of  retroactive  liability 
against  municipalities.  However, 
both  organizations  agree  that  the 
ban  on  shooting  fleeing  felons  is 
appropriate. 

Fyfe  contends,  however,  that 
it’s  debatable  whether  the  ruling 


will  change  anything.  "In  my  ex- 
perience," he  said, "jurors  don  t 
have  to  told  by  the  Supreme 
Court  what's  reasonable  and 
what  isn’t.  In  many  cases  there 
already  have  been  verdicts 
against  police  departments  for 
shootings  similar  to  this  but  there 
haven’t  been  rulings  that  the  laws 
that  authorized  those  shootings 
are  unconstitutional.” 

"In  a sense  it’s  two  different 
issues,”  said  Fyfe.  "One  is,  is  it 
outrageous  or  unconstitutional 
for  a cop  to  shoot  a person  in  cir- 
cumstances like  that,  which  in 
each  case  is  a fact  question  for  a 
jury.  On  the  other  hand  is  the 
broader  question  that  the 
Supreme  Court  decided,  of 
whether  the  law  that  authorized 
that  (the  shooting!  is  unconstitu- 
tional.” 

However,  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  Americans  for  Effective 
Law  Enforcement,  Wayne 
Schmidt,  believes  that  the  issue 
of  liability  is  currently  a far 
greater  threat  than  the  shooting 
of  fleeing  felons.  "Our  concern 
about  the  recent  case  was  not  the 
felon  issue,”  said  Schmidt.  "If 
you  read  the  decision  you  know 
the  Memphis  Police  Department 
long  ago  changed  its  policy  on 
Continued  on  Page  12 
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Sherman  leaves  Foundation 
for  university  research  center 


Neighborhood  Police  Academy: 

Anti-crime  boost 


The  Police  Foundation's  loss 
will  soon  be  the  University  of 
Maryland’s  gain  as  the  founda- 
tion’s former  vice  president  of 
research,  Dr.  Lawrence  Sherman, 
prepares  to  tackle  the  develop- 
ment and  establishment  of  a new 
Center  for  Crime  Control  at  the 
university. 

Sherman  officially  resigned 
from  his  post  at  the  foundation 
last  month.  “I  felt  I wanted  to  be 
more  personally  involved  in 
research,”  Sherman  said,  “and 
managing  the  large  research  enter- 
prise there  didn't  give  me  enough 
opportunity  to  be  personally 
directed  in  research  myself.  At 
Maryland  I will  take  on  no  more 
projects  that  I can  personally 
direct." 

Sherman  had  been  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  foundation  since 
January  ,1984,  and  was  the 
organization’s  director  of  research 
for  four  years  prior  to  that. 

Sherman’s  primary  reason  for 
leaving,  however,  is  to  give  the 
foundation’s  incoming  president, 
Hubert  Williams,  a free  hand  in 
choosing  his  own  staff.  "I  thought 
the  new  president  should  have  a 
chance  to  pick  his  own  team," 
Sherman  said. 


Williams,  the  director  of  the 
Newark,  N.J.,  Police  Department, 
will  become  president  of  the  foun- 
dation in  May. 

While  at  the  foundation,  Sher- 
man oversaw  such  projects  as  the 
Minneapolis  Domestic  Violence 
Experiment,  the  Quality  of  Arrest 
Statistics  Report  and  the  Report 
of  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Higher  Education  for 
Police  Officers. 

The  Minneapolis  experiment, 
which  Sherman  says  he  is  the  most 
proud  of,  produced  information 
that  led  to  the  modification  of 
police  domestic  violence  policies 
nationwide.  The  study  showed 
that  arresting  the  assailant  is 
twice  as  effective  in  halting  the  oc- 
currence of  repeat  violence  as 
mediation  by  police  or  separation. 

"I  've  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing it,  for  better  or  worse,  have  a 
great  deal  of  influence  on  law  en- 
forcement policy,"  he  said.  Sher- 
man believes  that  the  research 
done  in  Minneapolis  did  not  prove 
its  applicability  in  other  cities, 
although  police  procedures  regar- 
ding domestic  violence  have  been 
modified  because  of  it.  ‘‘It  needs  to 
be  replicated,”  said  Sherman, 
"because  it's  entirely  possible  that 


in  different  cities  arrests  might 
have  different  effects.  It’s  very  im- 
portant that  that  kind  of  research 
continues.” 

Sherman  is  optimistic  about  his 
move  to  the  new  center  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  where  he 
has  been  a professor  of 
criminology  and  criminal  justice 
since  1982.  ‘‘I  think  it’s  going  to 
mean  enhanced  productivity.  I'll 
be  able  to  get  a lot  more  writing 
out  because  I won’t  have  the  ad- 
ministrative chores  as  an  ex- 
ecutive at  the  Police  Foundation." 

The  new  research  center,  which 
will  be  based  in  Washington,  will 
collect  and  disseminate  knowledge 
about  the  effectiveness  of  crime 
control  strategies  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sector.  Atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  field  ex- 
periments testing  the  relative 
costs  and  benefits  of  alternative 
policies  in  such  areas  as  police 
patrol  practices,  prosecution  deci- 
sions, sentencing  policies  and  cor- 
rectional and  counseling  pro- 
grams. Other  areas  such  as  private 
security  guards,  theft-related 
employment  screening,  alarm 
systems  and  crime  prevention 
lighting  and  cameras  will  also  be 
potential  areas  for  study. 


Continued  from  Page  5 
prevention,  family  abuse  preven- 
tion and  control,  etc.).  The 
primary  course  in  each  area  would 
cover  fundamental  knowledge 
and  skills.  An  intermediate 
course  would  present  a more  ad- 
vanced examination  of  the  sub- 
ject, while  a third  course  would  be 
designed  to  certify  lay  instructors 
for  the  other  two  classes.  Even- 
tually, a cadre  of  volunteers 
would  be  available  for  all  three 
courses  in  a given  subject  area. 

Designing  the  curriculums  for 
each  of  the  subject  areas  should 
not  be  difficult.  Numerous 
materials  have  already  been 
developed  by  many  agencies  and 
schools.  The  only  problem  would 
lie  in  having  to  narrow  down  the 
available  information.  For  exam- 
ple, the  National  Institute  of 
Justice  has  published  a series  of 
bibliographies  on  such  subjects 
as  burglary  prevention,  business 
crime,  community  crime  preven- 
tion and  crime  and  the  elderly. 
Copies  of  any  of  these 
bibliographies  are  available  free 
to  public  criminal  justice  agencies 
and  may  be  obtained  by  sending  a 
request  on  agency  letterhead  to: 
National  Institute  of  Justice- 
NCJRS,  Customer  Service.  Box 
6000,  Rockville,  MD  20850. 


In  like  fashion,  an  excellent 
guide  for  reducing  the  likelihood 
of  becoming  the  target  of  crime 
and  violence  is  the  book  ‘‘How  to 
Protect  Yourself  from  Crime” 
(Atheneum  Press).  The  book  was 
written  by  Ira  A.  Lipman,  the 
chairman  and  president  of 
Guardsmark  Inc.,  a leading 
private  security  firm.  The  book 
was  reprinted  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  in  1981  with 
the  author’s  permission  and  at 
the  request  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment’s Office  of  Community 
Anti-Crime  Programs.  It  was 
then  distributed  to  every  library 
designated  as  a Government 
Depository  at  no  charge. 

Many  victim/witness  assis- 
tance programs  and  crime- 
prevention  initiatives  have  been 
undertaken  at  the  Federal,  state 
and  local  levels  during  the  last 
years.  However,  the  foundation  of 
any  real  improvement  in  the  na- 
tion's justice  system  rests  with 
the  ordinary  citizen.  It  is  the 
average  citizen  who  often  suffers 
the  most  and  has  the  least 
resources  to  call  upon  in  a crisis. 
Moreover,  while  some  statistics 
indicate  that  on  a national  level 
the  crime  rate  may  be  declining, 
the  number  of  victims  is  cumu- 
lative, with  new  victims  being  ad- 
ded to  the  ranks  every  day.  A 
Neighborhood  Police  Academy, 
whether  in  New  York  City  or  any 
other  municipality  with  the  pro- 
per resources,  should  be  available 
to  everyone  in  order  to  strengthen 
our  most  important  anti-crime 


New  York  cops  throw  city’s  legal  weight 
into  battle  against  police-brutality  suits 


A civilian  who  assaults  a New 
York  City  police  officer  and  then 
wants  to  bring  a suit  claiming 
brutality  against  the  officer  had 

Burdens 
Beat 

Ordway  P Burden 


tan.  In  effect,  he  charged,  the 
city’s  lawyers  were  serving  as 
private  attorneys  for  accused  of- 
ficers. ‘‘We  claim  that  it  is  un- 
constitutional and  retaliatory 
against  my  client  for  his  filing  of 
his  civil  rights  action,”  Meyerson 
said. 


He  is  representing  Jonathan 
Smith,  who  sued  the  city  for 
$500,000  in  damages,  claiming 
that  he  was  wrongly  arrested  and 
beaten  by  two  officers  following  a 
traffic  accident  in  the  Bronx  on 
Christmas  Day  1981.  (The  crim- 
inal charges  were  dismissed.)  New 


York  City  countersued,  asking 
$1.5  million  for  Officers  Frederick 
Sherman  and  Anthony  Capo- 
diece,  who  said  that  Smith  attack- 
ed and  injured  them  while  they  in- 
vestigated the  accident. 

The  city’s  countersuit  policy 
Continued  on  Page  13 


resource:  ourselves. 

(Martin  Alan  Greenberg,  J.D., 
is  an  assistant  professor  of 
criminal  justice  at  Castleton 
State  College  in  Vermont,  and  a 
former  New  York  City  court  of- 
ficer.) 


Flashback 


better  think  twice.  He  may  face  a 
countersuit  w ith  the  full  weight  of 
the  city  's  Lav  Department  in  the 
officer’s  corrn  r. 

Like  most  o her  municipalities, 
New  York  ha  i always  defended 
its  police  a ;ainst  claims  of 
brutality.  Bit  The  New  York 
Times  revealed  recently  that  for 
the  last  couple  of  years  the  Law 
Department  has  brought  counter- 
suits asking  for  civil  judgments 
for  itself  and  23  police  officers  ac- 
cused of  brutality.  The  city  won 
the  only  case  decided  thus  far. 

New  York's  policy  is  unique  in 
the  country,  according  to  Wayne 
Schmidt,  executive  director  of 
Americans  for  Effective  Law  En- 
forcement (AELE),  which  goes  to 
bat  for  police  officers  unjustly  ac- 
cused of  misconduct  or  violations 
of  civil  rights.  “Here  and  there 
other  municipalities  have  done  it 
on  a case-by-case  basis,  but  as  a 
policy  it’s  unique,”  Schmidt  said. 

New  York  never  formally  an- 
nounced its  policy  of  countersu- 
ing in  some  cases,  but  it  came  out 
when  a plaintiff's  lawyer,  James 
I.  Meyerson,  challenged  it  in 
Federal  District  Court  in  Manhat- 


1934:  The 
avengers 


When  a comrade  of  these  South 
Chicago  police  officers  was  killed 
by  the  bank  robber  John  Dillinger 
during  a heist,  they  took  their 
places  alongside  FBI  agents  in 
the  effort  to  locate  and  capture  or 
kill  the  elusive  criminal.  Their  ef- 
forts met  with  success  on  July  22, 
1934,  when  Dillinger  was  killed  in 
a shootout  outside  a movie 
theater.  From  left  to  right,  the 
avenging  officers  are:  Capt. 
Timothy  O’Neill.  Sgt.  Peter 
Sopic,  Sgt.  Walter  Conroy  and 
Sgt.  Glen  Stretch.  WxJe  World  Photo 
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Trott: 

RISS  program  has  outlived  its  usefulness 


By  Stephen  S.  Trott 

The  Regional  Information  Sharing 
Systems,  or  RISS  program  evolved  over 
several  years  in  the  1970  s in  an  attempt 
to  help  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
authorities  deal  with  organized  criminal 
groups  that  operated  across  multi-state 
areas.  However,  continued  Federal  fund- 
ing of  the  RISS  program  has  proven  to 
represent  a misuse  of  scarce  resources 
that  could  be  better  used  elsewhere  in  the 
fight  against  crime. 

In  the  late  1960's  state  and  local  poUce 
forces  became  increasingly  concerned 
about  so-called  •'traveling  criminals”  - 
felons  who  moved  rapidly  from  locality  to 
locality  and  state  to  state  and  were  in- 


volved in  such  activities  as  burglary, 
motor  vehicle  theft,  murder,  hijacking 
and  fraud.  In  the  1970’s,  the  growth  in  il- 
legal drug  trafficking  further  dem- 
onstrated a possible  need  for  more  multi- 
jurisdictional  exchange  of  information 
among  law  enforcement  agencies. 

About  this  time,  Federal  money 
became  available  under  the  authority  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration. The  LE  AA  grant  programs 
provided  the  seed  money  to  start  new  and 
innovative  programs  to  improve  criminal 
law  enforcement  at  the  state  and  local 
levels  across  state  lines.  This  program 
was.  and  I stress  still  is  in  our  view,  solely 
a seed  money  program.  It  was  an  LEAA 


A survey  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation's  newspapers. 


'The  general  support  for  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  on  deadly  force  should  indicate 
to  most  reasonable  Americans  that  the  ruling  was  on  target.  The  court,  however,  has 
not  prevented,  once  and  for  all,  the  occurrence  of  tragic  mistakes,  nor  has  it  ended 
arguments  about  the  issue.  There  probably  is  no  perfect  answer  or  set  of  answers  to 
the  question  of  when  law  enforcement  officers  should  use  deadly  force  to  stop  a 
criminal  suspect.  But  there  are  reasons  to  be  encouraged  both  about  the  correctness  of 
the  ruling  and  about  its  practical  effect.  As  a practical  matter,  many  states  have  aban- 
doned the  unrestricted  use  of  deadly  force.  Their  experience  indicates  no  increase  in 
crime.  Nor  did  the  court  usher  in  a whole  new  concept  for  law  enforcement.  Concern 
about  deadly  force  has  been  widespread  for  years  among  local,  state  and  national 
authorities.  Nine  national  and  international  police  associations  and  top  local  law  en- 
forcement officials  from  20  states  joined  in  a friend-of-the-court  brief  supporting  the 
plaintiff  in  the  case.  No  law  enforcement  groups  filed  in  support  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. whose  deadly  force  law  was  overturned.  Overall  the  restrictions  adopted  by 
other  states  and  by  many  local  governments,  including  this  city,  have  not  Cflused  a 
wave  of  crime  or  tragedy.  And  it  is  also  a fact  that  the  old  permissiveness  for  deadly 

force  did  result  in  senseless  deaths.” 

— The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
March  30,  1985 

Justice  system  is  out  of  whack 

■ Imagine  the  surprise  of  District  Judge  Tom  Rickhoff  when  he  learned  that  a woman 
whom  he  had  sentenced  to  15  years  in  prison  in  July  1982  had  been  paroled.  Not  only 
was  the  woman  back  on  the  streets,  but  she  apparently  had  returned  to  a life  of  crime. 

• I f someone  with  that  kind  of  sentence  gets  out  this  fast. ' says  Rickhoff.  ‘it  s absolute- 
ly insane.’  We  agree.  It's  high  time  that  judges,  law-enforcement  officers  and  the 
public  get  behind  legislation  that  would  put  an  end  to  this  revolving-door  policy  that 
makes  a mockery  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  That  could  be  accomplished  by 
passage  of  bills  introduced  in  the  Texas  Legislature  which  would  forbid  parole  until  a 
criminal  had  served  a third  of  his  sentence.  A violent  offender  would  be  required  to  do 
two-thirds  of  his  time,  and  one  assessed  life  for  a capital  offense  could  never  be  parol- 
ed That's  stern  medicine,  but  it  obviously  is  needed  to  keep  career  criminals  safely 
locked  away.  Texans  should  let  their  legislators  know  that  they  are  willing  to  pay 
whatever  it  costs  to  put  an  end  to  the  ludicrous  early-release  programs.  Slogans  such 
as  no  new  taxes’  may  be  great  political  rhetoric,  but  they  provide  little  comfort  when 
someone  is  breaking  into  your  home.” 

— The  San  Antonio  Express-News 
March  28,  1985 

Nevada  ranks  high  on  child  abuse  lists 

"Whether  it’s  good,  bad  or  a sign  of  the  times  is  a matter  of  opinion,  but  the  United 
States  has  designed  April  as  Child  Abuse  Prevention  Month.  Most  would  agree  the 
fact  we  have  to  set  aside  30  days  to  look  at  the  problem  of  child  abuse  is  bad,  and  is  a 
sign  of  the  times.  Recognition  is  a confession  that  millions  of  children  suffer  from 
abuse  each  year,  too  young  to  fight  back  except  through  tears.  A Congressional 
resolution  created  the  commemorative  month  four  years  ago.  but  the  scenario  con- 
tinues to  progress  to  worst  case.  Two  million  children  are  victims  of  child  abuse  every 
year.  At  least  5.000  die  as  a result.  Nevada  ranks  fourth  in  the  nation  in  the  rate  of 
child  abuse  cases.  Yet  despite  public  information  and  sterner  laws,  many  American 
children  still  endure  a terrifying  life  filled  with  beatings,  burnings  and  blood.  Many 
abusive  American  parents  aren't  seeking  help.  Many  more  American  parents  aren  t 
turning  in  their  neighbors,  even  after  hearing  the  screams  next  door.  Devoting  a 
month  to  prevention  and  awareness  casts  a tiny,  clear  drop  into  the  roaring  wave  of 
child  abuse  and  sexual  molestation.  The  education  must  continue.  Our  children  can't 
help  themselves,  yet  they  trust  adults  to  aid  them  in  times  of  trouble.  In  this  most  sad. 
unfair  time  of  trouble,  we  must  be  worthy  of  that  trust.” 

— The  Las  Vegas  Sun 
April  1,  1985 


grant  in  1974  that  funded  the  first  of  the 
RISS  projects,  the  Regional  Organized 
Crime  Information  Center,  or  ROCIC.  In 
the  following  11  years,  more  than  $54.7 
million  has  been  pumped  into  ROCIC  and 
six  other  RISS  projects.  The  laudable 
goal  of  these  projects  is  to  enhance  the 
ability  of  state  and  local  criminal  justice 
agencies  to  identify  and  investigate 
criminal  activities  spanning  jurisdic- 
tional boundaries  by  providing  assis- 
tance and  by  otherwise  facilitating  coor- 
dination among  these  agencies. 

While  no  one,  certainly  not  those  of  us 
in  law  enforcement,  can  object  to  this 
goal,  we  have  an  obligation  to  look  from 
the  Federal  perspective  at  just  what  we 
have  received  for  $54.7  million.  The  RISS 
projects  are  membership  organizations 
with  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  joining  the  project  in  their 
respective  regions  of  the  country.  At 
present,  there  are  approximately  1.700 
agencies  participating  in  the  RISS  pro- 
jects. and  nearly  40  percent  of  them  come 
from  the  five  Pacific  Coast  states.  Across 
the  country  there  are  more  than  19,000 
law  enforcement  agencies  that,  at  least 
theoretically,  must  be  considered  as 
potential  members  — meaning  that  well 
under  10  percent  of  America's  law  en- 


forcement agencies  participate  in  a RISS 
program,  despite  the  fact  that  the  RISS 
projects  have  been  in  operation  for 
anywhere  from  4 to  11  years. 

In  our  view  there  is  an  insufficient 
benefit  from  these  expenditures. 

The  proportionately  few  state  and  local 
governments  that  benefit  directly  from 
the  RISS  systems  have  contributed 
nothing  of  significance  financially, 
leading  to  the  result  that  the  RISS 
systems  have  enjoyed  special  treatment 
not  given  other  law  enforcement  assis- 
tance programs.  Again,  LEAA  funds  for 
projects  such  as  RISS  were  intended  to 
be  used  solely  as  seed  money  to  foster  the 
implementation  of  innovative  law  en- 
forcement programs  which,  if  able  to 
prove  themselve  effective,  would  be  per- 
manently funded  by  the  state  and  local 
governments  involved. 

The  Department’s  1985  appropria- 
tions act  appropriates  $71,150,000  for  ex- 
Continued  on  Page  13 

Stephen  S.  Trott  is  assistant  U.S.  at- 
torney general  in  the  criminal  division  of 
the  Department  ofJ ustice.  The  foregoing 
is  adapted  from  testimony  presented  to  a 
House  Government  Operations  subcom- 
mittee on  March  26,  1985. 


Letters 


Misguided  missile 

To  the  editor: 

Reference  is  made  to  an  article  in  Law 
Enforcement  News  “Forum  on 
November  26.  1984.  "Professionalism 
means  Classics  for  Cops.”  The  author, 
Anthony  A.  Lukin,  states,  and  I quote, 
today  in  the  United  States  most  police  of- 
ficers are  only  professional  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  not  amateurs,  they  get  paid 
for  their  services.  He  also  says  we  have 
no  goals,  we  are  bigots,  brutal,  corrupt, 
and  in  general  stupid. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I’m  appalled  at 
Mr.  Lukin's  statements  and  take  excep- 
tion this  philosophy  of  professionalism  in 
the  police  field,  My  department  is  in 
Shorewood.  III.,  a community  of  just  over 
5,000  population  bordering  the  city  of 
Joliet,  with  a population  around  80,000. 
Most  departments  we  encounter  are  in 
Will  County,  however  I am  familiar  with 
many  other  departments  throughout  Il- 
linois. The  statements  Mr.  Lukin  makes 
are  not  true  in  Will  County.  111. 

Granted  there  are  bad  apples  in  every 
barrel.  We  in  Will  County  are  no  excep- 
tion. This,  however,  is  something  that 
will  always  exist  no  matter  how  you  test 
and  train  police  officers  and  regardless  of 
the  degree  of  education. 

Since  the  mid-1960s  the  police  profes- 
sion has  taken  long  strides  and  has  come 
a long  way  in  the  education  of  police  of- 
ficers. Things  have  gotten  so  far  out  of 
line  with  reference  to  training  that  you 
almost  need  two  departments  so  you  can 
interchange  them  between  school  and 
street  duty.  I believe  in  educating  police 
and  screening  before  employment,  but 
common  sense  is  another  valuable  need 
of  police  officers.  A model  police  officer  is 
one  with  a good  education,  solid  values, 
personality,  and  above  all,  common  sense 
— something  that  seems  to  be  overlooked 


by  our  training  academies  and  educators. 

In  Will  County  alone  between  1970  and 
1982,  150  area  officers  graduated  with 
their  two-year  degree.  Of  my  six  full-time 
officers,  four  have  at  least  their  two-year 
degree. 

Shorewood  continuously  strives  to 
educate  its  officers  and  the  public  as  well. 
Our  programs  include  fingerprinting 
youngsters  for  I Search,  crime  preven- 
tion and  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  to  men- 
tion a few.  We  do  have  a goal  in 
Shorewood,  that  goal  being  to  educate 
our  citizens  in  crime  prevention,  get  our 
children  off  drugs  and  alcohol  and  pro- 
tect our  citizens  from  criminals  as  best 
we  can. 

Unless  Mr.  Lukin  has  been  to  visit 
every  police  department  in  the  State  of  Il- 
linois and  throughout  the  United  States, 
his  statements  about  police  must  refer  to 
California  police  departments  or  the  Her- 
mosa  Beach  Police  Department  only. 
Most  police  officers  are  not  bigots,  brutal 
or  corrupt,  and  if  they  are  stupid  it  s 
because  they  remain  in  this  thankless  job 
in  spite  of  insupportable  odds  like  the 
judicial  system  and  anti-police  people 
badgering  police  officers  who  dedicate 
themselves  so  people  can  feel  half  safe 
walking  down  the  street  and  in  their 
homes. 

Police  departments  are  the  only  thing 
keeping  our  country  from  total  chaos. 
It’s  time  police  officers  were  given  a pat 
on  the  back  for  their  efforts,  and  the 
educators  started  putting  pressure  on 
the  judicial  system  and  started  bringing 
them  up  to  date.  This  is  where  the  real 
problem  lies  in  law  enforcement.  Vigi- 
lantes are  becoming  more  evident 
throughout  the  United  States  and  will 
become  a much  bigger  problem  if  the 
judicial  system  is  not  corrected. 

DONALD  R.  LATTIN 
Chief  of  Police 
Shorewood.  111. 
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7s  there  a doctor  in  the  house?'  Well,  if  the  house  in 
question  is  the  Houston  Police  Department  — or  the 
A tlanta  Department  of  Public  Safety  or  the  Multnomah 
County,  Ore.,  Sheriffs  Department  — the  answer  is,  or 
was  at  one  time,  a resounding  yes. 

The  doctor  in  this  case  is  Police  Chief  Lee  P.  Brown,  the 
holder  of  a doctorate  in  criminology,  who  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  busy  molding  the  Houston  police 
force  into  a national  model  of  professional  policing. 
Although  Brown  carefully  avoids  the  question  of 
whether  he  was  brought  in  to  Houston  to  tend  to  an  "ail- 
ing patient, " the  fact  remains  that  he  took  over  the  reins 
of  a department  that  had  gone  through  six  police  chiefs 
in  less  than  three  years  prior  to  his  arrival  on  the  scene. 
Similarly,  he  was  named  commissioner  of  public  safety 
in  Atlanta  on  the  heels  of  his  predecessor's  departure 
under  a cloud  of  scandal 

Allowing  the  medical  metaphor  to  run  its  course, 
however,  it  can  safely  be  said  that  Chief  Brown  is  one 
doctor  who  believes  in  a holistic  approach  to  admini- 
strative medicine  — systemic  healing  coupled  with  the 
direct  involvement  of  the  patient  in  its  own  recupera- 


tion. In  the  case  of  Houston,  that  approach  has  been  bas- 
ed on  several  notions:  the  ongoing  contributions  and  in- 
put of  the  men  and  women  in  the  department,  and  the 
development  of  an  overall  plan  of  action  and  10-point 
statement  of  values  that  guide  the  department 

Brown's  challenge  was  as  much  the  city  of  Houston 
itself  as  it  was  the  police  department.  As  the 
metropolitan  buckle  on  the  Sun  Belt  Houston  has  been 
undergoing  growth  pains  that  at  times  stretched 
municipal  resources  to  the  limit  cind  with  that  the  city  s 
ability  to  cope  with  explosive  growth.  The  city's  ratio  of 
police  officers  per  1,000  population  — a fairly  standard 
measure  of  law  enforcement  resources  — is  still  well 
below  the  national  average  for  cities  of  its  size,  although 
the  ratio  has  been  climbing  slowly  and  steadily  since 
Brown  arrived.  To  address  what  might  generally  be  call- 
ed understaffing,  Brown  did  more  than  offer  the  pat  cry 
for  more  police. 

For  starters,  an  assessment  of  the  department's  goals 
and  objectives  was  in  order.  It  is  only  upon  completion 
of  that  assessment.  Brown  notes,  that  he  and  his  com- 
mand staff  will  be  able  to  determine  how  many  officers 


are  actually  needed.  For  the  city  of  Houston,  then,  the 
term  "authorized  strength"  is  virtually  a foreign 
language  idiom. 

Brown 's  abilities  as  a police  leader  may  already  be  well 
documented  in  terms  of  the  positions  he  has  held  and  the 
professional  accomplishments  he  has  chalked  up  in 
those  positions,  but  those  abilities  were  given  additional 
testimony  last  October  when  he  was  elected  sixth  vice 
president  of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  in  the  largest  electoral  landslide  in  the  associa- 
tion's history.  Upon  reaching  the  organization's 
presidency  in  1990,  he  will  be  the  first  chief  of  an 
American  city  over  one-million  population  to  hold  that 
post  since  former  Los  Angeles  Chief  Ed  Davis  in  1978. 

.TlSJJt  «■  .fll  <*  ,U'  vivo-. 

The  good  doctor  may  yet  have  the  chance  to  work  some 
of  his  therapeutic  magic  with  the  IACP.  It's  no  secret 
that  the  organization  has  been  on  hard  times  in  the  past 
few  years,  what  with  a Federal  grand  jury  investigation, 
some  roof-shaking  internal  political  factionalism  and 
now  the  search  fora  new  executive  director.  But  Brown 
is  confident  that  the  association  is  going  to  reclaim  its 
position  of  preeminence  in  American  and  international 
law  enforcement  Take  heart  policing:  the  doctor  is  in. 


‘I  had  no  preconceived  notions 
about  what  I’d  find  here  as  far 
as  policing  was  concerned. 
What  I did  bring  is  a process.’ 


Lee  P. 

Brown 


Chief  of  the  Hoston  Police  Department 
and  sixth  vice  president  of  IACP 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Peter  Dodenhoff 


Houston,  and  that  reason  was  the  professional 
challenge.  That's  what  brought  me  here. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  A news  article  that  ap- 
peared at  the  time  of  your  appointment  in  Houston  in 
1982  said  that  you  were  being  brought  in  to  ‘clean  up” 
the  Houston  PD.  Was  this,  in  fact,  the  case,  and  to  what 
extent  have  you  succeeded  in  that  endeavor? 

BROWN:  When  Mayor  Kathy  Whitmire  got  elected, 
one  of  the  first  chores  she  had  was  to  hire  a new  police 
chief.  She  obtained  the  services  of  an  executive  search 
firm  to  do  a national  search.  My  name  came  up  number 
one  on  their  list,  and  even  though  I was  not  in  the  job 
market  and  was  not  interested  in  leaving  Atlanta  at  the 
time  — there  was  no  reason  to  leave  there  — they  were 
extremely  persistent  and  I ultimately  ended  up  talking 
to  the  mayor.  We  talked  and  I was  impressed  with  her  vi- 
sion for  the  city  of  Houston,  and  the  key  to  that  vision 
was  a professionally  respected  police  department.  I saw 
the  offer  as  a professional  challenge  and  that  was  the 
reason  I accepted  it.  I've  often  stated  that  I had  no 
reason  to  leave  Atlanta,  but  there  was  reason  to  come  to 


LEN:  What  were  the  specifics  of  that  challenge,  as  you 
saw  it? 


WN:  When  I came  here,  there  were  a lot  of  ques- 
asked,  obviously,  about  what  I was  going  to  do. 
•esponse  was  that  I had  no  preconceived  notions 
t what  I’d  find  here  as  far  as  policing  was  con- 
id.  I did  not  bring  any  preconceived  notions  with 

hat  I did  bring  is  a process,  and  the  process  was  to 
uct  my  own  assessment  of  policing  in  Houston  — 

[ used  those  words  intentionally  because  I was  con- 
ed not  only  about  the  internal  aspects  of  the  depart- 
t but  also  the  community  concerns  about  its  police 
irtment.  So  I proceeded  to  conduct  my  own  assess- 
t;  other  people  use  management  consultants  for  a 
agement  study,  but  I did  it  myself  utilizing  my 
arch  division  and  staff  to  do  what  I wanted  done.  We 
nately  produced  a report  called  “An  Assessment  of 
Department:  Problems  and  Issues.”  What  we  at- 


tempted to  do  was  to  take  a snapshot  of  the  department, 
to  find  out  what  were  the  problems,  not  only  from  a 
police  perspective,  but  also  from  a community  perspec- 

We  did  that,  and  that  then  gave  us  the  ability  to  take  a 
second  step,  which  was  to  develop  a plan  of  action.  That 
plan  of  action  is  now  our  road  map,  where  we  outlined 
what  we  had  to  do.  what  we  needed  to  achieve  our  objec- 
tives. So  we  took  a systemic  approach  to  professional 
improvement  in  the  department  - number  one.  doing  a 
study  of  the  police  department  and  the  community  en- 
vironment in  which  it  delivers  its.services,  and  number 
two.  developing  our  strategies  for  improvement,  our 
plan  of  action.  Since  that  time,  we've  been  implementing 
our  plan  of  action. 

I might  also  point  out  that  one  of  the  unique  things 
about  our  plan  of  action  is,  number  one.  that  it  was  done 
in-house,  without  outside  consultants.  Number  two.  we 
felt  it  was  important  to  develop  our  strategies  base 
upon  the  environment  which  we  had  to  police,  and 
Houston's  unique  in  many  ways.  We’ve  had  rapid 
growth,  we  had  about  565  square  miles  to  deliver  police 
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‘We  feel  that  the 
highest  premium  has 
to  be  placed  upon 
human  life.  The  use 
of  deadly  force  must 
be  consistent  with 
that  value,  that  belief, 
that  principle.  9 

Continued  from  Page  9 

services  to,  and  we  had  a resident  population  of  about 
1.7  million  at  the  time.  Two  million  is  probably  more  ac- 
curate, plus  there's  a large  undocumented  working 
population  here.  Then  we  had  about  3,200  police  officers 
to  do  that  job.  about  1 .9  officers  per  1 ,000.  We  talked  to 
the  citizens,  and  they  had  three  major  concerns:  police 
visibility,  police  response  time  and  crime.  So  we  set 
some  short-term  goals  to  address  those  three  issues.  But 
our  plan  of  action  also  did  something  that’s  unique  in 
that  we  articulated  a set  of  values  for  ourselves,  the 
values  being  those  things  that  we  believe  in  as  a police 
agency. 

LEN:  Just  to  address  that  plan  of  action  for  a moment, 
to  what  extent  were  the  views  and  input  of  the  members 
of  the  department  solicited  and  incorporated  into  the 
plan  and  the  statement  of  values? 

BROWN:  To  a large  degree  we  had  the  community  and 
the  police  officers  involved  in  it.  The  methodology  in- 
volved asking  certain  groups  to  give  us  their  opinions, 
my  own  sense  of  their  feelings  gained  from  attending  a 
lot  of  neighborhood  meetings,  and  the  same  thing  with 
respect  to  asking  employee  organizations  for  their  in- 
put. asking  my  command  staff,  writing  down  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  policies  as  they  saw  them,  and  attending 
roll  calls  right  along.  That  gave  us  the  ability  to  make 
the  assessment.  Once  we  did  that,  I took  my  command 
staff  on  a retreat,  and  we  looked  at  each  problem  we  had 
identified  and  gave  direction  to  our  planning  staff  as  to 
how  we  were  going  to  address  the  problems.  So  it  was  a 
document  that  was  produced  by  soliciting  input  from  a 
lot  of  people. 

LEN:  Was  the  development  of  that  plan  of  action,  and 
the  approach  that  you  adopted  in  formulating  that  plan, 
anything  unique  or  new  in  the  history  of  Houston  and 
its  police  department,  as  far  as  you  know? 

BROWN:  As  far  as  I know,  that  had  not  been  done 
before. 

LEN:  Just  going  back  to  the  circumstances  surrounding 
your  appointment,  I recall  that  the  appointment  was  in- 
itially opposed  by  the  Houston  Police  Officers  Associa- 
tion. Have  the  developments  since  that  time  helped  to 
mend  fences  between  yourself  and  the  labor  group? 

BROWN:  We  have  four  employee  organizations  here. 
We  have  the  Association,  which  is  the  oldest,  we  have 
the  Houston  Police  Patrolmen’s  Union,  which  is  an  af- 
filiate of  the  AFL-CIO,  then  we  have  the  Afro-American 
Police  Officers'  League  and  the  Organization  of 
Spanish-Speaking  Officers.  So  there  are  four  that  I have 
to  relate  to. 

What  we  do  is  to  meet  on  a monthly  basis.  I sit  down 
with  the  presidents  to  discuss  what  we’re  doing  in  the 
department.  In  addition,  they  all  have  access  to  me;  I 
have  an  open-door  policy  here.  What  we’ve  done  is  to  in- 
volve them  in  the  planning  and  decision-making  pro- 
cesses. One  of  the  values  we  talk  about  is  participatory 
management,  and  my  interpretation  of  that  is  that  we 
allow  people  the  opportunity  to  participate.  There’s  no 
surprises  for  them.  If  we’re  implementing  policy,  they 
know  about  it  and  they  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
their  case. 

I say  that  to  point  out  that  some  of  the  initial  concerns 
about  my  being  an  outsider  coming  in  have  quieted 
down  considerably  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  I’m  no 


longer  the  unknown.  You  can  always  expect  people  to  be 
leery  of  an  outsider  coming  in,  and  I was  the  first  outside 
chief  in  40-some  years,  and  the  first  ever  from  outside 
the  state  of  Texas.  There’s  been  a tradition  — and  I 
don’t  think  it’s  unique  to  this  department  — of  ap- 
pointing from  within.  My  own  sense  of  things,  when  I 
got  here,  was  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  police  officers 
were  not  opposed  to  my  coming  in. 

LEN:  Looking  at  some  of  the  problems  you  encountered 
upon  arriving  in  Houston,  and  particularly  once  you  had 
a chance  to  conduct  your  own  assessment  of  the  situa- 
tion, a number  of  reports  at  the  time  suggested  that  the 
HPD  had  a reputation  of  being  quick  on  the  trigger  and 
quick  with  a fist  or  a nightstick.  Have  these  problems  in- 
volving the  use  of  force  been  addressed  and  successfully 
overcome? 

BROWN:  Well,  police  brutality  is  not  an  issue  in  our 
city.  I say  that  not  so  much  from  my  own  perspective, 
but  I do  know  the  reports  and  I do  hear  what  other  peo- 
ple say,  such  as  ACLU,  which  monitors  what  goes  on. 
They  do  not  see  police  brutality  as  a problem. 

Our  posture  is  quite  clear.  My  belief  is  that  you  can  t 
break  the  law  to  enforce  the  law,  and  if  an  officer  is  found 
guilty  of  brutality,  two  things  will  happen  from  our  end. 
Number  one,  we’re  going  to  fire  him.  Number  two,  we're 
going  to  refer  it  to  the  district  attorney  for  prosecution. 

LEN:  And  has  there  been  a reduction  of  incidents  of  that 
sort  since  you’ve  been  on  the  scene,  or  was  it  a problem 
that  was  running  its  course  at  the  time  you  got  there? 

BROWN:  I think  the  department  was  well  aware  that 
certain  steps  had  to  be  taken  to  deal  with  that,  and  steps 
were  taken.  It  wasn't  like  my  jumping  on  a rolling  train, 
stopping  it  and  turning  it  around.  Not  like  that  at  all. 

LEN:  As  far  as  the  deadly  force  aspect  of  things  is  con- 
cerned. you  implemented  a policy  last  year  regarding 
the  use  of  deadly  force.  Does  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  Garner  u.  Tennessee  tend  to  vindicate  the 
policy  you  put  in  place? 

BROWN:  Well,  the  policy  was  right  [laughs],  and  I think 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  was  right. 

LEN:  Since  the  policy  predates  the  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing, has  enough  time  elapsed  to  allow  you  to  assess  its 
impact? 

BROWN:  There  are  less  shootings  now. 

LEN:  Justifiable  or  otherwise? 

BROWN:  Both. 

LEN:  Is  there  any  lingering  concern  on  the  part  of  your 
officers  that  they  are  being  unnecessarily  bridled  in  this 
respect? 

BROWN:  No.  In  fact  when  we  implemented  the  policy 
there  was  very  little  criticism  from  employee  organiza- 
tions. One  of  the  reasons  is  that  it  took  a long  time  to 
develop  the  policy.  We  took  a long  time  to  do  our 
research  and  allow  a lot  of  input,  so  at  the  time  we  im- 
plemented it,  we  had  pretty  well  instituted  an  educa- 
tional process  as  to  what  we  were  doing  and  why  we  were 
doing  it.  Again,  it  was  based  upon  our  belief,  stated  up 
front  in  the  policy,  that  we  feel  that  the  highest  premium 


★ Policing  the  community  involves  major  responsibility  and 
authority.  The  police  cannot  carry  out  their  responsibilities  alone; 
thus  they  must  be  willing  to  involve  the  community  in  all  aspects  of 
policing  which  directly  impacts  the  quality  of  community  life. 

★ The  Police  Department  believes  that  it  has  a responsibility  to 
react  to  criminal  behavior  in  a way  that  emphasizes  prevention 
and  that  is  marked  by  vigorous  law  enforcement. 

★ The  Police  Department  adheres  to  the  fundamental  principle 
that  it  must  deliver  its  services  in  a manner  that  preserves  and  ad- 
vances democratic  values. 

★ The  Department  is  committed  to  delivering  police  services  in  a 
manner  which  will  best  reinforce  the  strengths  of  the  city's 
neighborhoods. 

★ The  Department  is  committed  to  allowing  public  input  in  the 
development  of  its  policies  which  directly  impact  neighborhood 
life. 


has  to  be  placed  upon  human  life.  We  feel  that  the  use  of 
deadly  force  must  be  consistent  with  that  value,  that 
belief  and  that  principle. 

LEN:  At  the  time  the  policy  was  implemented,  did  it  go 
further  in  its  restriction  than  existing  state  statute  did? 

BROWN:  Oh  yes.  Our  policy  is  very  basic,  that  you  can 
only  use  your  weapon  to  protect  your  life  or  someone 
else’s  life. 

LEN:  Essentially  the  FBI  or  NOBLE  type  of  policy  on 
the  issue? 

BROWN:  Right.  I wrote  NOBLE’s  policy.  The  basic 
concept  is  the  same.  We  addressed  our  policy  to  fit  our 
local  situation.  What  I mean  by  that  is  that  all  of  our 
policy  statements  also  contain  our  belief  system  in  it.  It 
doesn’t  have  to  be  the  10-point  value  system,  but  there’s 
a statement  of  belief  in  it  as  a preface  to  the  policy. 

LEN:  One  other  problem  you  encountered  early  in  your 
tenure  was  that  of  manpower.  In  the  three  years  since 
you’ve  been  chief,  has  the  department  been  brought  up 
to  what  you  consider  adequate  strength? 

BROWN:  No,  but  it’s  much  better  off  than  it  was  three 
years  ago.  When  I became  chief  in  April  of  '82  we  had 
3,171  officers  and  now  we  have  about  4,000,  which 
means  that  we’ve  had  about  a 26  percent  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  police  department. 

LEN:  Does  that  put  the  ratio  of  police  per  1,000  popula- 
tion more  in  line  with  the  ratios  in  other  major 
metropolitan  cities? 

BROWN:  No.  The  national  average  for  cities  over  a 
quarter-million  is  about  3.5.  We’re  at  about  2.2  per  thou- 
sand now. 

LEN:  Is  there  any  glimmer  of  hope  that  the  size  of  the 
department  will  continue  to  increase  to  bring  that  ratio 
up  to  the  national  average? 

BROWN:  We’ve  been  getting  tremendous  support  from 
the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council  to  allow  us  to  hire  addi- 
tional classes.  We  start  a new  class  of  70  cadets  every  six 
weeks.  Probably  what’s  equally  important  in  reference 
to  all  that  is  the  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to  establish 
our  priorities.  Most  people  talk  about  field  operations 
being  the  top  priority,  and  we’re  trying  to  make  that 
true  here.  Our  patrol  function  is  the  top  priority.  So  even 
though  our  gross  increase  has  only  been  about  26  per- 
cent, we’ve  increased  the  size  of  our  patrol  function  by 
43.5  percent. 

LEN:  What  problems  proved  the  most  difficult  to  recon- 
cile in  bringing  up  the  size  of  the  department?  Primarily 
fiscal  matters? 

BROWN:  The  major  difficulty  — and  it’s  really  not  such 
a major  difficulty  — has  been  recruiting.  In  fact,  we 
have  not  even  done  any  out-of-state  recruiting  since  I 've 
been  here,  whereas  they  did  before.  There  used  to  be 
about  a half-a-million  dollar  advertising  budget;  we 
don’t  have  that  any  more.  Rather,  what  has  happened  is 
that  we’re  now  able  to  fill  a class  of  70  every  six  weeks 
recruiting  only  in  the  metropolitan  area.  We’ve  also 
been  able  to  increase  our  ethnic  representation.  In  ’82 
we  had  269  black  officers;  now  we  have  461.  We  had  260 


★ The  Department  will  collaboratively  work  with  neighborhoods 
to  understand  the  true  nature  of  the  neighborhood’s  crime  pro- 
blems and  develop  meaningful  cooperative  strategies  which  will 
best  deal  with  those  problems. 

★ The  Department  is  committed  to  managing  its  resources  in  the 
most  effective  manner  possible. 

★ The  Department  will  actively  seek  the  input  and  involvement  of 
all  employees  in  matters  which  impact  job  performance  and 
manage  the  organization  in  a manner  which  will  enhance 
employee  job  satisfaction  and  effectiveness. 

★ The  Department  is  committed  to  maintaining  the  highest  levels 
of  integrity  and  professionalism  in  all  its  operations. 

★ The  Department  believes  that  the  police  function  operates 
most  effectively  when  the  organization  and  its  operations  are 
marked  by  stability,  continuity  and  consistency. 


The  10  values  of  the  Houston  PD 

The  value  statements  included  in  the  department’s  plan  of  action,  which  "reflect  our  basic  commitments  to  professional  policing." 
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Hispanics  in  82;  now  we  have  403.  When  I took  over  we 
had  220  females  and  now  we  have  324.  We  became  the 
first  police  agency  in  the  nation  to  hire  Vietnamese 
police  officers,  increasing  our  Asian  representation  from 
4 to  10.  So  we've  made  some  progress  in  affirmative  ac- 
tion as  well. 

LEN:  Has  that  progress  been  made  with  or  without  the 
presence  of  a quota  system  or  consent  decree  on  hiring? 

BROWN:  There  are  no  quota  systems  here  for  our 
recruiting  efforts.  We  haven't  changed  the  selection 
criteria  since  I’ve  been  here.  When  I got  here  we  were 
under  a Federal  court  decree.  It  did  not  require  quotas 
but  only  stipulated  the  selection  process  standards. 
That  we  have  not  changed;  we're  doing  the  same  thing. 
And  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  qualifications  of 
personnel  that  we've  hired  using  those  same  selection 
standards. 

LEN:  Is  there  an  optimum  manpower  level  at  which 
you’re  aiming? 

BROWN:  One  of  the  major  tasks  in  our  plan  of  action  is 
to  do  a resource  allocation  study,  where  we  11  make  that 
decision.  We  re  first  doing  a complete  redistricting  and 
redrawing  our  district  and  beat  boundaries.  Once  we  do 
that  we'll  be  able  to  determine  how  many  police  officers 
we  need.  But  we  want  to  base  the  number  of  officers  on 
the  service  delivery  level,  and  by  that  I mean  we  want  to 
make  a determination  about  certain  services,  such  as 
what  is  the  average  response  time  we  want  for  each  call, 
or  what  is  the  average  response  time  we  want  for 
emergency  calls,  or  what  is  the  probability  we  want  of 
seeing  a police  officer  any  place  in  the  city  at  any  given 
time.  Once  we  set  those  levels,  we’ll  then  do  a computer 
simulation  based  upon  our  area  and  our  workload  to 
determine  how  many  police  officers  we  will  need  to  pro- 
vide that  level  of  service. 

We  don’t  have  an  authorized  strength  at  this  time. 
What  we're  doing  is  we  get  authorized  for  X number  of 
classes  per  year.  Since  I've  been  here  we  ve  been 
authorized  for  eight  classes  per  year,  70  officers  per 
class. 


LEN:  Is  there  a target  date  for  overall  implementation 
of  the  plan  of  action,  or  is  it  more  of  an  evolutionary  pro- 
cess that  will  come  to  pass  in  its  own  good  time? 

BROWN:  It's  an  evolutionary  process  that  is  con- 
tinuously updated.  It’s  a beginning.  We've  issued  an  in- 
terim report  since  then,  and  we're  now  in  the  process  of 
doing  another  report  to  update  that.  Each  time  we  up- 
date it  we'll  set  some  additional  objectives  for  ourselves. 

LEN:  Along  with  adding  new  objectives,  do  you  also 
delete  objectives  from  earlier  reports  as  they  come  to 
fruition? 

BROWN:  That's  correct.  We'll  make  mention  of  pro- 
gress we've  made  as  we  make  it. 

LEN:  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there’s  no  real 
target  date  for  implementing  the  plan  of  action,  is  the 
plan  moving  along  in  a fashion  you  would  see  as  on 
schedule? 

BROWN:  I'm  pleased  with  the  progress  we've  made, 
and  we've  done  better  than  I would  have  anticipated. 

LEN:  How  does  the  plan  of  action,  and  its  updated  ver- 
sions, coincide  with  efforts  being  made  toward  winning 
approval  from  the  commission  on  accreditation? 

BROWN:  One  of  the  things  that  we  outlined  as  a task  in 
our  plan  of  action  was  to  revise  our  directives,  so  that 
fell  in  with  what  we  have  to  do  for  accreditation.  Ac- 
creditation requires  that  you  have  documentation  for  a 
lot  of  different  things,  so  the  plan  of  action  and  our  going 
for  accreditation  are  coupled  in  that  respect. 

LEN:  Is  there  any  timetable  for  making  your  case 
before  the  accreditation  commission  and  getting  their 
approval? 

BROWN:  We’re  in  the  self-assessment  stage  right  now, 
to  see  how  we  stack  up.  That  process  will  be  completed 
this  month,  and  then  we'll  find  out  where  we  need  more 


work.  So  by  May  I'll  know  where  we  are  and  I 'll  be  better 
able  to  tell  you  that. 

LEN:  You  just  recently  wrapped  up  the  fear-of-crime 
project  sponsored  by  the  National  Institute  of  Justice. 
Can  you  size  up  the  results  of  that  program  at  this  point 
in  time? 

BROWN:  I think  it  was  a very  successful  project.  Some 
of  the  things  will  obviously  be  carried  on  and  institu- 
tionalized here.  We  tested  different  strategies  in  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  city,  and  some  of  them  have  already 
been  expanded  upon.  Some  we  are  planning  to  incor- 
porate into  our  standard  way  of  doing  things.  For  us  the 
project  was  extremely  successful;  all  of  the  strategies 
made  sense  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  Keep  in  mind 
that  the  evaluation  will  only  deal  with  whether  or  not 
the  strategies  reduced  the  fear  of  crime,  but  for  us  there 
are  many  other  benefits  that  came  out  of  this,  which  we 
will  incorporate  into  our  standard  way  of  providing  ser- 
vice. 

LEN:  Can  you  as  yet  say  whether  or  not  the  program  ac- 
tually reduced  the  fear  of  crime? 

BROWN:  We  would  have  to  wait  until  the  results  of  the 
Police  Foundation  documents  are  prepared.  That's 
what  they're  testing.  But  there  are  certain  techniques 
that  we  can  sense  would  reduce  the  fear  of  crime  in  cer- 
tain areas. 

LEN:  What  particular  elements  of  the  program  might 
you  point  to  as  being  the  most  significant  for  Houston 
as  a test  site? 

BROWN:  Well,  keep  in  mind  that  we  tested  strategies 
and  developed  them  in  small  areas,  maybe  a two-square- 


our  substations,  our  precincts,  and  identified  all  the 
leaders  of  the  various  associations,  civic  clubs, 
neighborhood  clubs,  etc.  Then  the  captain  in  that 
substation  meets  with  them  on  a monthly  basis  to  iden- 
tify problems  and  develop  strategies  for  solving  prob- 
lems. Then  the  police  officers  attend  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  civic  associations  so  that  the  people  get 
to  know  him  or  her  and  vice  versa. 

So  we've  used  a lot  of  different  strategies,  and  there 
are  a lot  of  different  things  we've  been  doing.  We  have  a 
program  called  DART,  or  Directed  Area  Responsibility 
Team.  That  has  been  extremely  successful  and  we're  in 
the  process  of  expanding  that  right  now. 

LEN:  Does  your  calling  a program  successful 
presumably  mean  successful  in  the  eyes  of  the  police  ad- 
ministration as  well  as  in  the  eyes  of  the  community? 

BROWN:  Both.  Our  biggest  problem  with  DART,  for 
example,  was  that  everybody  wants  us  to  implement  it 
in  their  area,  which  we  can’t  do.  Ultimately  we'll  police 
the  city  under  the  DART  concept;  that'll  be  our  means 
of  policing  Houston,  a community -oriented  policing 
style. 

LEN:  Is  DART  a modification  of  the  old  neighborhood 
team  policing  concept? 

BROWN:  It  involves  neighborhood  team  policing,  but 
it's  modified  to  fit  our  particular  situation.  What  we  did 
is  basically  to  take  the  same  number  of  patrol  officers, 
add  detectives,  add  a crime-analysis  capability,  add 
crime  prevention  officers,  give  them  special  training, 
and  then  have  them  go  out  and  do  their  beat  profiling 
and  give  them  the  responsibility  of  providing  services  to 
the  city  and  to  that  area.  But  it  has  a lot  of  the  principles 
of  the  neighborhood  policing  concept. 


Tor  us  the  [fear-of-crime]  project  was  ex- 
tremely successful;  all  of  the  strategies 
made  sense  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.’ 


mile  area.  We'd  test  the  strategies  there  so  they'd  be 
manageable  from  a research  standpoint.  The  reason 
Houston  was  selected  was  because  we  represent  a 
sprawling  area;  Newark  was  chosen  because  it 
represents  a Snow  Belt  area. 

I think  what  we've  been  doing  here  would  be  ap- 
plicable any  place.  What  I did  was  to  ask  the  captains  to 
give  me  some  of  their  officers,  and  they,  the  officers, 
formed  a task  force  and  devised  the  strategies.  And  they 
were  the  ones  to  implement  them.  The  caveat  I gave 
them  was  that  what  you  do  has  to  be  done  within  ex- 
isting budget  resources.  So  they  came  up  with  the 
things  that  they  thought  would  work  and  then  they 
went  back  and  made  'em  work.  So  again,  that’s  consis- 
tent with  our  belief  that  we  involve  people  in  the  depart- 
ment in  the  planning  process.  I think  the  success  of  this 
program  is  that  the  strategies  we  tried  were  designed  by 
the  officers  themselves. 

LEN:  Are  there  any  particular  problems,  either  with 
this  program  or  in  general,  in  terms  of  police  interaction 
with  the  community,  given  the  fact  that  Houston  s size 
makes  mobile  patrol  so  necessary  and  makes  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  officers  to  get  out  and  walk  a beat? 

BROWN:  What  we've  tried  would  be  different 
strategies  such  as  storefronts;  that  s been  a very  suc- 
cessful strategy.  They  call  it  a police-community  sta- 
tion. We  have  a number  of  those  with  officers  assigned 
there  who  are  responsible  for  covering  a beat.  That 
storefront  is  the  officer's  police  station,  his  beat,  and 
those  are  his  people.  He  is  responsible  for  providing  ser- 
vices there,  and  that’s  worked  very  well. 

One  other  strategy  was  what  we  called  Direct  Citizen 
Contact,  where  the  officers  got  out  of  the  cars  and 
knocked  on  the  doors  of  businesses  and  residences  to  in- 
troduce themselves.  The  vehicle  was  used,  obviously,  to 
get  them  there,  but  getting  out  of  it  was  part  of  the 
strategy. 

Aside  from  the  fear  reduction  effort,  we  also  im- 
plemented a project  we  call  Police  Citizen  Positive  In- 
teraction. What  we  did  was  we  organized  on  the  basis  of 


LEN:  Let’s  redirect  the  focus  for  a moment,  from 
Houston  to  Gaithersburg,  Md.  Now  that  you're  about 
halfway  into  your  first  term  as  an  elected  officer  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  can  you  as 
yet  size  up  what  you've  been  able  to  bring  to  the 
organization  as  its  sixth  vice  president? 

BROWN:  What  I'm  attempting  to  contribute  is  some 
direction  for  the  organization.  I have  a good  feel  for 
what  many  of  my  colleagues  are  concerned  about 
throughout  the  nation  as  far  as  professional  policing  is 
concerned,  and  as  far  as  what  our  professional  organiza- 
tion, IACP,  represents.  So  what  we're  doing  right  now  is 
really  going  through  strategic  planning  for  the 
organization. 

LEN:  Does  that  presume  that  IACP  is  currently  at  some 
sort  of  watershed,  where  it’s  time  to  sit  back,  take  stock 
and  prepare  for  a frontal  assault  on  the  future? 

BROWN:  That’s  a good  way  of  describing  it.  What 
we're  doing,  number  one,  is  we're  going  to  be  hiring  a 
new  executive  director,  and  we've  narrowed  the  field 
down  to  six.  We're  meeting  later  this  month  to  interview 
those  six.  We're  also  under  contract  with  an  organiza- 
tion to  do  a management  study  of  I ACP  to  take  a look  at 
what  we've  been  doing  and  what  we  should  be  doing 
from  the  standpoint  of  being  a constituency  organiza- 
tion. That's  an  extremely  important  step. 

What  we  hope  to  come  up  with  — what  I think  we  11 
come  up  with  - will  be  a direction  for  the  organization 
that’s  reflective  of  what  our  membership  wants  and 
should  have. 

LEN:  Are  you  in  the  process  of  sounding  out  the 
membership  to  find  out  just  what  it  wants? 

BROWN:  I’m  doing  that  continuously.  I have  an  ad- 
viser from  every  state  that  I communicate  with,  and 
they  make  input  as  to  the  concerns  in  their  state.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  my  official  position  except  that  I 
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Fleeing-felon  decision  gets  mixed  reaction 


Continued  from  Page  6 

shooting,  so  that  is  not  an  issue. 
What  is  an  issue  is  the  liability.” 
The  Court  did  not  directly  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  liability  in 
shooting  cases. 

Noting  that  every  shooting  of  a 
fleeing  felon  is  pursuant  to  a 
custom,  policy  or  practice, 
Schmidt  cited  a Supreme  Court 
case  involving  New  York  which 
stated  that  a municipality  will  be 
liable  for  any  misconduct  if  the 
misconduct  is  pursuant  to 
custom,  policy  or  practice. 

Schmidt  also  cited  another 
Supreme  Court  case  involving  In- 
dependence, Mo.,  in  which  the 
Court  ruled  that  the  good  faith 
defense  will  be  of  service  to  the  in- 
dividual and  not  the  municipality. 

"If  you  put  those  two  cases 
together,”  said  Schmidt,  “it 
means  that  this  ruling  is  retroac- 


tive.” 

William  Summers,  a super- 
visng  attorney  for  the  I ACP,  also 
foresees  grave  implications  for 
municipalities  if  they  are  held 
retroactively  liable  for  police 
shootings. 

On  this  score  the  National 
League  of  Cities  agreed. 
Although  conceding  that  the  rul- 
ing’s potential  impact  on 
municipalities  is  difficult  to 
estimate  at  this  stage,  an  NLC 
spokesman  said  that  any  retroac- 
tive action  taken  against  cities  is 
always  a threat. 

"We  look  upon  this  as  being  an 
extension  of  a number  of  liability 
decisions."  the  spokesman  said. 
"We  see  problems  if  there  were  to 
be  damages  sought  retroactively 
in  terms  of  actions  that  had  not 
previously  been  considered.  In  a 
general  context  it  seems  to  fit 


within  the  way  the  Court  has  ad- 
dressed some  of  these  questions.  ” 
NOBLE  director  Bill  Matthews 
does  not  foresee  any  problem  with 
the  liability  issue,  however. 
Moreover.  Matthews  contended, 
the  ruling  will  save  municipalities 
money  because  there  will  be  fewer 
police  shootings.  "I  don't  think 
[liability]  is  going  to  be  a big  prob- 
lem.” he  maintained. 

The  National  Sheriffs'  Associa- 
tion, which  helped  develop  the 
standards  for  the  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies,  said  the  Supreme 
Court’s  ruling  was  in  accord  with 
the  procedures  the  accreditation 
panel  recommends.  "It  is  consis- 
tent with  our  recommendations," 
said  executive  director  L.  Cary 
Bittick.  On  the  issue  of  liability, 
Bittick  said,  each  case  has  to  be 
taken  on  its  own  merits. 


The  liability  issue  notwith- 
standing, the  Supreme  Court’s 
ruling  has  been  praised  by  police 
chiefs  nationwide. 

"The  ruling  that  the  Supreme 
Court  came  out  with  concerning 
the  fleeing  felon  is  essentially 
what  policy  has  been  here  in 
Amarillo  since  1981.  " said  Police 
Chief  Jerry  Neal  of  that  Texas 
city. 

Neal  said  he  does  not  believe 
Amarillo  to  be  in  any  danger  of 
liability  lawsuits,  although  he  ad- 
ded that  Texas  statutes  will  have 
to  change  in  accordance  with  the 
decision. 

"I  don’t  think  that  [retroactive 
liability]  is  appropriate,”  he 
observed.  "At  the  time  that  it 
may  have  happened,  they  were  ac- 
ting under  the  cover  of  the  law 
and  in  good  faith  within  the 
guidelines  of  the  statute.  I don't 


think  it’s  fair  or  appropriate."  he 
said. 

According  to  Chief  William  K. 
Stover  of  Arlington  County,  Va., 
the  ruling  will  have  no  effect  on 
the  policies  or  procedures  there. 
For  at  least  five  years.  Stover 
said,  the  policy  of  the  Arlington 
County  police  has  been  that  no 
warning  shots  will  be  fired  and  a 
weapon  will  only  be  used  in 
defense  of  the  officer’s  life  or 
someone  else’s. 

"If  the  officer’s  life  is  threat- 
ened or  someone  else’s,  I have  no 
problem  with  using  deadly  force, 
said  Stover. 

Stover  said  that  permitting  an 
officer  to  shoot  at  a fleeing  felon  in 
Arlington  County  was  unaccep- 
table due  to  the  area’s  dense 
population.  "If  an  officer  shoots 
under  those  circumstances,  the 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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literature  on  political/governmental  corruption  that  affects  law  enforcement. 

The  Literature  of  Police  Corruption,  Vol.  II:  A Selected,  Annotated  Bibliography. 

By  Nina  Duchaine.  198  pp.  (hb). 

The  result  of  three  years  of  research,  this  work  describes  more  than  650  international  publications  on  police  and 
political  corruption.  Abstracts  are  arranged  by  topic,  and  topics  are  organized  into  seven  general  categories  In- 
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Razing  the  RISS  program 


Continued  from  Page  8 

penses  necessary  for  general  ad- 
ministration. Out  of  this,  $9.9 
million  is  to  go  for  the  RISS  pro- 
jects. in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Department  again  requested  no 
funding  at  all  for  them  and  could 
use  the  monies  far  more  effective- 
ly elsewhere. 

We  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  are  required  to  administer 
the  program  by  which  Federal 
money  is  parceled  out,  but  grants 
of  financial  assistance  do  not  offer 
the  Government  optimum  ability 
to  supervise  the  programs  or  to 
account  for  the  funds  expended. 
The  size  of  the  grants,  and  the 
nature  of  the  activities  on  which 
the  funds  are  spent,  makes 
Federal  financial  oversight  ex- 
tremely difficult.  In  addition, 
given  the  unique  sensitivity  of  in- 
telligence information  and  the 
privacy  rights  of  individuals  and 
organizations  identified  and 
tracked  by  the  projects,  we  have 
always  been  concerned  about  this 
lack  of  effective  Federal  control  in 
other  than  an  after-the-fact  man- 
ner. Unfortunately,  most  of  the 
time  after-the-fact  control  is  the 
only  way  in  which  we  can  exercise 
oversight. 

Although  we  have  significantly 
enhanced  our  monitoring  and 
oversight  activities  in  the  past 
three  years,  and  all  projects  are, 
for  the  present,  considered  to  be 
in  compliance  with  applicable  pro- 
gram and  financial  regulations, 
and  although  we  will  continue  to 
carry  out  monitoring  respon- 


sibilities as  diligently  as  possible, 
the  nature  of  these  projects  simp- 
ly does  not  permit  the  degree  of 
supervision  and  accountability 
which  the  Department  of  Justice 
thinks  is  necessary  to  assure  pru- 
dent and  effective  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds. 

Further,  the  fact  that  some 
state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  participate  in  RISS  pro- 
jects and  that  the  projects  are 
able  to  report  on  their  activities  is 
hardly  an  assurance  that  Federal 
funds  are  being  expended  with 
anything  approaching  maximum 
effectiveness,  especially  given 
the  fact  that  the  projects  cost  the 
participating  agencies  nothing. 
Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the 
value  of  these  programs  lies  in  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  even  a re- 
quirement that  they  provide 
matching  funds  to  demonstrate 
their  confidence  in  the  project's 
cost  effectiveness  as  must  reci- 
pients of  the  block  grants  under 
the  Justice  Assistance  Act  of 
1984.  This  principle  of  state  or 
local  agencies  sharing  the  cost  of 
effective  criminal  justice  pro- 
grams with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment until  the  program  is 
institutionalized  by  the  state  or 
local  agency  which  benefits  from 
it  has  been  widely  supported  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  is 
embodied  in  the  Justice 
Assistance  Act. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
in  saying  that  the  states  have  not 
contributed  we  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  these  projects  con- 


stitute an  appropriate  program 
for  matched  funding.  On  the  con- 
trary. we  believe  that  the  services 
funded  through  the  RISS  pro- 
jects are  typical  of  the  types  of 
services  routinely  employed  by 
state  and  local  law  enforcement 
and  as  such  are  properly  funded 
at  those  levels.  Many  of  the 
technical  services  provided  by  the 
RISS  projects,  including  tele- 
phone calls,  telephone  call  forwar- 
ding and  the  loan  of  equipment 
ranging  from  tape  recorders  and 
radios  to  cameras,  are  expenses 
that  should  be  borne  by  the 
member  agencies  just  as  they 
already  are  borne  by  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

The  time  has  come  to  withdraw 
Federal  funding  from  the  RISS 
program.  The  members  of  the  in- 
dividual programs  should  con- 
tribute to  the  funding  of  their  con- 
tinued operation,  and  the  elected 
officials  of  these  units  of  govern- 
ment should  exercise  policy  con- 
trol over  how  they  operate. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  previously  ex- 
pressed a desire  to  transfer  $4.5 
million  out  of  the  RISS  program 
and  use  it  for  other,  more  urgently 
needed  purposes,  such  as  the 
Witness  Protection  Program.  In 
our  carefully  considered  opinion, 
the  continued  Federal  funding  of 
the  RISS  program  represents  a 
misuse  of  increasingly  scarce 
resources  in  the  fight  against 
crime  in  which  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment must  participate  and  con- 
tribute fairly. 

for  cops 


New  York  goes  to  bat 
with  brutality-case  countersuits 


Interview:  Houston’s 
Chief  Lee  P.  Brown 


indicated  during  my  campaign  that  I would  have  state  advisers.  They 
advise  me  so  that  I can  take  those  concerns  to  the  board  or  address 
those  concerns  in  a way  that’s  appropriate  as  a member  of  the  board  I 
do  that  to  keep  a pulse  of  what's  going  on  throughout  the  nation  with 
reference  to  policing,  so  that  I can  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple tnat  we  represent. 


in  policing? 


' " aiiuirs 


BROWN:  Well,  the  organization  at  one  time  was  really  in  the  forefront 
ot  policing.  For  whatever  reason  we've  sort  of  dropped  behind  in  terms 
ot  providing  good  services  to  the  constituents,  such  as  in  training  pro- 
grams and  in  being  the  spokesman  for  law  enforcement.  There's  a need 


‘[IACP]  needs  someone 
who  comes  in  with  a fresh 
look  at  the  organization 


for  that:  our  membership  wants  to  see  that  happen  and  they  want 
IACP  to  assume  the  role  of  leadership  for  law  enforcement  in  this  coun- 
ty- 

I here  s a need  for  more  international  stature  and  we’re  going  to  be 
working  on  that  as  well.  I also  chair  the  membership  committee,  and 
we  re  looking  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  organization  as  well. 
So  there  s a lot  of  things  that  I 'm  hearing  that  we  need  to  be  doing  in  a 
different  or  better  way. 


LEN:  As  far  as  the  search  for  an  executive  director  is  concerned,  IACP 
president  Tom  Sardino  noted  recently  that  none  of  the  six  finalist  can 
didates  are  members  of  the  current  IACP  staff.  He  explained  that 
there  comes  a time  in  the  life  of  every  organization  when  an  outsider 
can  accomplish  more  than  an  insider.  As  one  who  has  spent  a large  part 
of  a career  as  an  outside  appointee,  what  is  your  sense  of  what  IACP  is 
looking  for  that  has  directed  the  search  outside  the  organization’s  cur- 
rent ranks? 


BROWN:  I think  it's  a combination  of  things.  The  organization  needs 
someone  who  comes  in  with  a fresh  look  at  the  organization.  We  need 
someone  with  a strong  managerial  presence,  someone  who  can  exert 
leadership  for  the  organization  and  be  that  key  spokesperson  for  a 
large  constituency  organization.  That  individual  has  to  bring  in  a lot  of 
characteristics  to  enable  him  or  her  to  be  successful  in  moving  our 
organization. 


Continued  from  Page  7 
was  revealed  when  a letter  from 
Corporation  Counsel  Frederick  A. 
O.  Schwarz  Jr.  was  made  part  of 
the  court  record.  Schwarz's  letter, 
written  in  1982  to  then  Police 
Commissioner  Robert  J. 
McGuire,  said  the  city's  Law 
Department  had  concluded  that 
there  was  nothing  wrong  in  hav- 
ing city  lawyers  represent  officers 
in  countersuits  because  the  pur- 
pose was  to  "enhance  the  city's 
defense  and  reduce  any  net  judg- 
ment." 

Schwarz  continued,  "I  think 
that  this  change  in  policy  will  not 
only  be  useful  to  our  defense  but 
may  make  an  officer  who  has  been 
assaulted  feel  that  he  is  getting  a 
chance  to  affirmatively  present 
his  case  and  assist  in  insuring 
that  a plaintiff  doesn’t  get  away 
with  hoodwinking  a jury  just 
because  we  don’t  claim  for  the  of- 
ficer's injuries.  In  some  cases,  the 
officers  might  even  go  home  with 
some  money." 

In  the  only  countersuit  case 
decided  so  far.  Officer  Catharine 
De  La  Rionda  won  a judgment  of 
$50,000  for  injuries  she  suffered 
during  a drug  bust  in  Brooklyn. 
As  is  often  the  case,  though,  she 
has  collected  nothing  because  the 
defendant  is  indigent. 

In  James  Meyerson's  view,  the 


countersuit  policy  puts  city  at- 
torneys in  a conflict  of  interest. 
He  said  that  a ruling  is  expected 
soon  from  Federal  Judge  Charles 
S.  Haight  Jr.  on  whether  the  city 
may  properly  represent  police  of- 
ficers in  damage  suits  against 
civilians. 

Wayne  Schmidt  of  AELE  said 
that  the  trend  nationwide  ap- 
pears to  be  toward  fewer  counter- 
suits by  police  officers  who  have 
been  sued  by  civilians  claiming 
brutality  or  misconduct.  The 
chief  reason  is  that  — as  hap- 
pened in  Officer  De  La  Ronda's 
case  — even  if  the  officer  wins  a 
judgment  in  a countersuit  or  a 
separate  case  of  malicious  pro- 
secution. there  is  nothing  to  col- 
lect because  the  defendant  often 
has  no  money. 

"The  unions  aren't  doing  much 
any  more  with  such  suits. 
Schmidt  said.  "They  'll  take  an  oc- 
casional case,  but  not  as  a routine 
thing." 

(Schmidt  himself  was  a pioneer 
in  the  police  counterclaim  field 
when  he  was  an  officer  in  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex.,  in  1962.  "A 
lady  sued  me.  claiming  I beat  her 
up,"  he  recalled,  "and  I counter- 
claimed because  she  scratched 
me.  I won  a $120  verdict  and  she 
got  nothing.  That  was  unheard  of 
back  in  1962.”) 


Although  there  have  been  no  re-  LEN:  Has  your  experience  with  IACP  thus  far  afforded  you  major  in- 
cent  studies  of  police-citizen  sights  into  policing  in  this  country  or.  conversely,  afforded  you  the  op- 
itigation,  Schmidt  said  the  portunity  to  inject  your  own  insights  and  experiences  into  the 
number  of  cases  charging  police  organization? 
officers  with  brutality,  false  ar- 
rest. misconduct,  wrongful  death  BROWN:  No,  primarily  because  we’ve  been  dealing  with  the  mundane 
and  motor-vehide  negligence  is  housekeeping  issues  of  how  do  you  keep  an  organization  afloat  - fiscal 
probably  growing.  In  its  last  matters,  personnel  matters,  etc.  We  have  not  gotten  to  where  I hope 

study,  AELE  estimated  that  in  we  ll  get  in  the  very  near  future,  where  we  can  start  addressing  some  of 
1980  there  were  26,000  such  the  issues  that  confront  law  enforcement,  not  only  in  this  country  but 

cases.  "I  would  think  it  would  be  around  the  world.  That  has  not  occurred,  and  that’s  one  of  the  things 
over  30.000  a year  now.  "Schmidt  that  I'm  desirous  of  getting  to.  We've  taken  on  some  substantive 
sa|,  issues.  I think.  For  example,  we've  taken  to  task  the  IRS  regulation 

If  the  old  pattern  still  holds,  dealing  with  take-home  cars  — a major  concern  to  American  law  en- 
citizen  plaintiffs  win  about  4 per-  forcement.  Hopefully  we  ll  be  able  to  address  that  successfully, 
cent  of  the  cases  against  police 

and  another  19  percent  end  with  a LEN:  Off-hand,  how  much  of  the  Lee  Brown  agenda  for  IACP  can  in 
settlement  in  the  civilian  s favor . fact  be  implemented  before  you  actually  reach  the  number-one  chair  of 
But  Schmidt  pointed  out  that  set-  president? 
tlements  don  t always  involve  big 

bucks.  It  might  be  anything  BROWN:  Well,  I would  hope  that  as  we  move  along  through  the  years 
from  expungement  of  an  arrest  —andthepresidencyisfiveyearsaway  — thatbydoingstrategicplan- 
record  or  release  of  an  impounded  ning,  I can  make  meaningful  input  to  the  strategies  that  we  devise, 
car  without  storage  charges,  to  a based  upon  input  from  police  people  throughout  the  country.  In  that 
million  bucks,  he  said.  "Or  it  way,  by  the  time  I get  to  be  president,  we  will  have  achieved  a lot  of  my 
might  be  one  dollar  and  an  own  goals  and  we  will  be  a leader  again.  I'm  optimistic.  I think  once  we 
apology.  So  it  s sometimes  hard  get  beyond  this  year,  where  we  have  a new  executive  director  on  board 
to  say  who  won.  and  have  had  our  organizational  audit  completed  and  developed  our 

strategies,  that  we  ll  be  able  to  make  the  organization  into  what  it 
fOrdway  P.  Burden  is  president  should  be. 
of  the  Lau>  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman  LEN:  I get  a sense  that  the  short-term  agenda  for  IACP  is  not  unlike 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement  what  one  might  have  to  undertake  for  a metropolitan  police  depart- 
Council.  He  welcomes  cor-  ment  that's  sort  of  been  on  the  ropes  for  a while. . . 
respondence  to  his  office  at  651 

Colonial  Blvd..  Westwood  P.O..  BROWN:  That's  true.  You  have  to  assess  where  you  are  and  try  to  set 
Washington  Twp.,  NJ  07675.)  your  direction.  That's  what  we  re  doing  now. 
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Police  Training  Position.  The 
Georgia  Police  Academy  is  accep- 
ting resumes  for  a new  position  in 
major  case  studies.  Employment 
is  dependent  upon  legislative  ap- 
proval of  funds. 

The  person  hired  for  the  posi- 
tion will  instruct  and  supervise  a 
series  of  courses  designed  to 
develop  law  enforcement  and  pro- 
secutorial personnel  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  major  criminal 
cases. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
the  individual’s  experience  in  ma- 
jor case  investigations.  Pending 
funding,  final  interviews  will  be 


held  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
June,  with  employment  to  be  ef- 
fective on  August  1,  1985.  A back- 
ground investigation,  including 
polygraph  test,  will  be  required. 

To  apply,  send  resumes  to: 
Rankin  Thomas,  Director  of  Ad- 
ministrative Services,  Georgia 
Police  Academy,  959  East  Con- 
federate Avenue.  Atlanta,  GA 
30316.  For  additional  informa- 
tion, contact  the  above  at  (404) 
656-6105. 

Director,  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  The  University  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  is  seeking  ap- 


Successful 
Paralegal  Careers 
Begin  at  Adelphi 

The  Oldest  & Largest  American  Bar 
Association-approved  program  in  New  York. 


Classes  in  Garden  City,  Huntington  and 
Manhattan. 

3-Month  Day,  6-Month  Evening  program. 

More  than  750  New  York-area  employers  have 
hired  our  graduates. 

Adelphi  graduates  have  found  employment  in  31 
states  and  in  over  145  cities  from  coast  to  coast. 
Employment  Assistance  provided. 

Internship  opportunities. 

NYS  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  available. 


A 


Free  Booklet  on  Paralegal  Careers  ADCLPHI 


The  Lawyer's  Assistant  Program 
Adelphi  University 
Garden  City,  LI,  NY  11530 
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plicants  for  this  non-faculty  posi- 
tion. 

The  individual  chosen  will  be 
responsible  to  the  director  of  the 
School  of  Justice  Administration 
for  the  management  of  a com- 
prehensive program  of  crime 
prevention-related  activities,  in- 
cluding training,  technical 
assistance  and  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  information. 

The  position  requires  a 
master’s  degree  in  criminology, 
criminal  justice  or  a closely 
related  field;  10  years  related  ex- 
perience including  administra- 
tive/managerial responsibilities; 
demonstrated  instructional  abili- 
ty, and  demonstrated  career  ad- 
vancement over  a period  of  five 
years.  Prefer  candidates  with  the 
CPP  credential  of  the  American 
Society  for  Industrial  Security,  or 
a willingness  to  be  examined  for 
this  credential  within  12  months 
of  employment,  and  experience 
in:  preparing  and  negotiating 
grants  and  contracts;  developing 
and  managing  training  and  crime 
prevention  programs;  active  par- 
ticipation in  national  organiza- 
tions involved  in  crime  preven- 
tion, and  preparing  and  executing 
budgets. 

Starting  salary  is  negotiable 
and  commensurate  with  qualifica- 
tions. 

To  apply,  send  comprehensive 
resume  and  the  names  of  profes- 
sional work-related  references  to: 
University  of  Louisville,  Person- 
nel Services,  2323  South  Brook 
Street,  Louisville,  KY  40292. 
Deadline  for  all  submissions  is 
May  1, 1985,  with  employment  to 
begin  on  or  about  July  1. 

Police  Chief.  The  city  of  Eustis, 
Fla.,  is  seeking  a police  chief  for 
its  35-member  department.  Posi- 
tion requires  five  years  admini- 
strative law  enforcement  ex- 
perience and  graduation  from  an 
accredited  college  or  university. 
An  equivalent  combination  of  for- 
mal training  and  experience  will 
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be  considered. 

Salary  range  is  $19,286  to 
$31,350.  To  apply,  send  resume 
showing  education,  experience 
with  detailed  description  of 
previous  administrative  duties, 
salary  information  and  a one-page 
statement  of  managerial 
philosophy  to:  Michael  Stearman, 
City  Manager,  City  of  Eustis, 
P.O.  Drawer  68,  Eustis,  FL 
32726.  Deadline  is  May  7,  1985. 


Criminal  Justice/Public  Admini- 
stration. The  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  Oshkosh  is  seeking 
to  fill  a tenure-track  position  in  its 
criminal  justice  program.  Rank  is 
open,  depending  on  qualifica- 
tions. 

A Ph.D.  or  comparable  level  of 
experience  in  a criminal  justice- 
related  field  is  preferred.  Back- 
ground in  criminal  justice  pro- 
gram administration  and  estab- 


Faculty  Position 

Master’s  Degree  in  Criminal 
Justice  or  related  areas  pre- 
ferred. Must  have  minimum  of 
four  years  experience  in  law  en- 
forcement, practice  of  criminal 
law,  juvenile  justice,  probation, 
parole  or  corrections;  academic 
course  work  in  computer  opera- 
tions is  preferrable  as  well  as 
two  years  experience  in  micro- 
processor operations  or 
computer-aided  information 
systems. 

Send  letter  of  application, 
resume,  three  letters  of  recom- 
mendation and  official  tran- 
scripts) by  May  20,  1985,  to; 

Donald  C.  Nickason, 
Associate  Vice  President  of 
Administrative  Affairs, 
Monroe  Community  College, 
1000  E.  Henrietta  Road, 
Rochester,  NY  14623. 

AA/E0E/SUNY 


i lished  teaching  experience  desir- 
able. Preference  given  to  a person 
with  competence  in  several  of  the 
following  areas:  criminal  justice 
administration;  criminal  justice 
policy  analysis;  public  sector 
management  information 
systems;  legal  aspects  of  criminal 
justice;  corrections,  and  related 
courses  in  criminal  justice  and 
public  administration. 

The  program  also  has  a second 
tenure-track  vacancy,  with  ap- 
pointment at  the  instructor  or 
assistant  professor  level,  depen- 
ding on  qualifications.  Minimum 
qualifications  the  same  as  above. 

To  apply  for  either  position, 
send  letters  of  application,  vita, 
transcripts  and  three  letters  of 
recommendation  to:  Dr.  Willard 
E.  Smith,  Chairman,  Department 
of  Political  Science,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Oshkosh,  WI  54901. 

Criminal  Justice 
Seminar  Coordinator 

Responsible  for  creating 
unique,  original  and  in- 
novative training  programs. 

Education:  Associate 

Degree  or  equivalent  re- 
quired. 

Experience:  Four  years  of 
management  experience  in  a 
law  enforcement  agency,  in- 
cluding experience  in  train- 
ing activities,  required. 

Salary  range:  $13,784  to 
$25,820,  commensurate 
with  education  and  ex- 
perience. 

Send  credentials,  transcripts 
and  request  for  application 
to:  Director  of  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration, Macomb  Com- 
munity College,  44575  Gar- 
field Road,  Mt.  Clemens, 
Mich.  48044-3197.  Tel.: 
(313)  286-2184. 

An  affirmative  action/ 
equal  opportunity 
employer. 


Fleeing-felon  rules  voided 
by  Supreme  Court  decision 


Continued  from  Page  12 

likelihood  of  injuring  some 
bystander  or  innocent  person  is 
very  great.  I wouldn't  want  that 
on  any  of  our  consciences." 

Idaho  is  one  of  the  states,  along 
with  Indiana,  Texas,  Connec- 
ticut, Arkansas,  Kansas, 
Alabama  and  others,  where 
statutes  on  deadly-force  will  have 
to  be  changed.  Chief  David 
Cameron  of  Moscow,  Ida.,  said 
that  a policy  has  been  im- 
plemented in  that  city  preventing 
officers  from  using  deadly  force 
against  a fleeing  felon  unless 
violent  force  is  being  used  against 
the  officer  or  a third  party  — 
essentially  the  Supreme  Court's 
position. 

To  Cameron's  knowledge,  there 
have  been  a few  cases  in  the  re- 


cent past  where  "alleged”  deadly 
force  has  been  exercised  against  a 
fleeing  felon.  There  is  a possibili- 
ty, he  said,  that  civil  action  could 
be  brought  in  those  cases  after 
the  criminal  actions  have  been 
decided. 

"Perhaps  some  time  ago,  when 
state  legislatures  propounded  the 
fleeing  felon  rule,  deadly  force 
was  necessary,"  said  Cameron. 
"But  there  has  been  a prolifera- 
tion, obviously,  since  that  time,  of 
laws  which  are  classified  as 
felonies  but  involve  no  violence 
whatsoever.  While  the  fleeing 
felon  rule  probably  had  its  day, 
that  day  has  long  passed  and 
police  officers  nowadays  have 
been  trained  sufficiently  and  have 
the  tools  at  their  command  to 
later  apprehend  those  people 
without  the  use  of  deadly  force." 
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April  22, 1985 


Upcoming  Events 


JUNE 

2- 9.  Study  Tour:  Crime.  Law  and  Social 
Order  id  Jamaica.  Sponsored  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Institute  of  Atlanta 
University.  To  be  held  in  Montego  Bay  and 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  All  inclusive  package 
price  starts  at  $399. 

3.  High  Risk  Warrant  Service.  Presented 
by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $95. 

3- 4.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  El  Paso.  Tex. 
Fee:  $65. 

3-4.  Physical  Security:  Condominiums, 
Hotels,  Offices,  Resorts.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates,  Ltd.  Fee: 
$350. 

3-4.  Legal  Aspects  of  Discipline.  Presented 
by  the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University.  To  be  held  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Fee:  $150. 

3-4.  Operational  Intelligence.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  Fee 
$350. 

3-6.  Security  Management.  Presented  by 
the  Broward  County  Criminal  Justice  In- 
stitute. To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla. 
Fee:  SI 5. 

3-7.  Management  of  Internal  Affairs. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice. Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

3-7.  Vehicle  Dynamics.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $350. 

3-7.  Counterterrorism  and  Hostage  Rescue. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

3-7.  Investigators'  Usage  of  the  Personal 
Computer.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee:  $695. 

3-7.  Specialized  Patrol  Techniques. 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy. 
To  be  held  in  Atlanta. 

3-7.  Psychology  and  the  Law.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Public  Service,  Brenau  Pro- 
fessional College.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville, 
Ga. 

3-7.  Master  User  Microcomputer. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement.  To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Fee:  $125. 


3-7.  Police  Baton  Instructors  Course 

Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy 
To  be  held  in  Atlanta.  Fee:  $225. 

3-14.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  and 
Programming.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee:  $550. 

3-18.  Advanced  Correctional  Operations. 
Presented  by  the  Broward  County  Criminal 
Justice  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Fla.  Fee:  $55. 

5.  Use  of  Deadly  Force.  Presented  by  the 
Center  for  Criminal  Justice.  Case  Western 
Reserve  University.  To  be  held  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio  Fee:  $60. 

3~6  Corporate  Aircraft  Security.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd 
Fee:  $350. 

6-7.  Dispatcher  Stress/Burnout  Reduction. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee' 
$235. 

6-10.  Eleventh  National  JSTA  Training 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Justice  System 
Training  Association.  To  be  held  in  New 
Orleans.  Fee:  $160. 

9- 14.  Law  Enforcement  Diving  and  Body 
Recovery.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Service.  Brenau  Professional  Col- 
lege. To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

10- 11.  Wireless  Technology:  Protection,  In- 
vestigative and  Surveillance  Applications. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee: 
$350. 

10-12.  Introductory  Microcomputer 
Workshop  for  the  Police  Manager. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $295. 

10-14.  Community  Crime  Prevention. 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  Fee:  $325. 

10-14.  DWI  Instructor  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $295. 

10-14.  Bomb  and  Explosive  Device  In- 
vestigations. Presented  by  the  Georgia 
Police  Academy.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta. 

10-14.  Computers  in  Law  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

10-14.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  Police 


Applications.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $426. 

10-14.  Supervision  of  Personnel.  Presented 
by  the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice.  Case 
Western  Reserve  University.  Fee:  $200. 

10- 21.  Homicide  Investigation.  Sponsored 
by  the  Southern  Police  Institute.  Fee:  $600. 

11- 13.  Executive  Development  (Psychology 
of  Management).  Presented  by  the  Florida 
Institute  for  Law  Enforcement.  To  be  held 
in  St.  Petersburg.  Fee;  $125. 

11- 13.  Communicator's  Seminar.  Presented 
by  the  Kent  State  Police  Training 
Academy.  To  be  held  in  Kent,  Ohio.  Fee: 
$35. 

12- 13.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Fee 
$65.  . 

12- 14.  Seminar  on  Gangs.  Presented  by  the 
California  Gang  Investigators  Association. 
To  be  held  at  the  Disneyland  Hotel  Conven- 
tion Center,  Anaheim.  Calif.  Fee:  $70 
(members).  $75  (non-members). 

13- 14.  Contemporary  Investigative  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates.  Ltd.  Fee:  $350. 

15.  Auto  Loader  Proficiency  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Kent  State  Police  Train- 
ing Academy.  Fee:  $30. 

16- 19.  45th  Annual  Conference  and  Exhibi- 
tion. Sponsored  by  the  National  Sheriffs' 
Association.  To  be  held  at  the  Amfac  Hotel 
and  Resort  in  Dallas/Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

17- 18.  Police  Civil  Liabilities.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  Fee:  $275. 

17-18.  Fire  Detection  Systems.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware.  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  Fee:  $350. 

17-18.  Contemporary  Investigative  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates  Ltd.  Fee:  $360. 

17-19.  Police  Discipline.  Sponsored  by  the 
Southwestern  Legal  Foundation.  To  be 
held  at  the  South  Padre  Island,  Tex., 
Hilton. 

17-21.  Advanced  Rope  Rescue.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service,  Brenau 
Professional  College.  To  be  held  in 
Gainesville,  Ga. 

17-21.  Advanced  Crime  Prevention  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  the  National  Crime 


Prevention  Institute.  Fee:  $325. 

17-21.  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice.  Case 
Western  Reserve  University.  Fee:  $200. 

17- 21.  Command  Post  Operations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice. Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

FBI  Defensive  Tactics  Instructors  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy. 
To  be  held  in  Atlanta. 

18- 19.  Street  Survival  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Lansing.  Mich.  Fee^ 
$66. 

18- 21.  Executive  Seminar.  Presented  by  the 
National  Intelligence  Academy.  To  be  held 
in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  No  fee, 

19- 20.  Uniform  Crime  Reporting.  Presented 
by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy.  Sam  Houston  State  University 
No  fee. 

24-28.  Fugitive  Investigations.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service.  Brenau 
Professional  College. 

24-28.  Investigation  of  Sex  Crimes. 
Presented  by  the  Southern  Police  Institute. 
Fee:  $300. 

24-28.  Crisis  Intervention.  Presented  by  the 
Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement.  To 
be  held  in  St.  Petersburg.  Fee:  $126. 

26-27 . Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Burlington.  Vt.  Fee: 
$66. 

JULY 

8-10.  Introductory  Microcomputer 
Workshop  for  the  Police  Manager. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $296. 

8-12.  Counterrorism  and  Hostage  Rescue. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice. Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga, 

8-12.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  Police 
Applications.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $425 

8- 12.  Human  Relations  und  Police  Work. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

9- 13.  Vehicular  Homicide/DWI  Conference. 


Directory  of  Training  Sources  Listed 


ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc.,  Law  En- 
forcement Programs,  Drawer  Q.  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93102 

Association  of  Police  Planning  and 
Research  Officers,  c/o  Capt.  Stan 
Carter,  Sarasota  Police  Department, 
P-O.  Box  3528,  Sarasota,  FL  33578. 
Tel.:  (813)  366-8000. 

Broward  County  Criminal  Justice  In- 
stitute, Broward  Community  College. 
3501  S.W.  Davie  Road,  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
FL  33314.(305)475-6790. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.;  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook.  IL  60062 

California  Security  Managers  Associa- 
tion, P.O.  Box  27185,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90027-185.  Tel.:  (213)  661-0146. 

California  Gang  Investigators  Associa- 
tion, P.O.  Box  54182,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90054. 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  OH  44106.  Tel.:  (216) 
368-3308. 


Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019.  Tel.:  (212) 
247-1600 

Criminal  Justice  Institute,  Atlanta 
University,  attn.:  Dr.  James  S.  ET. 
Opolot,  Coordinator,  Atlanta,  GA 
30314. 

Criminal  Justice  Training  Center, 
Modesto  Junior  College.  2201  Blue 
Gum  Avenue.  P.O.  Box  4065,  Modesto. 
CA  95352.  Tel.:  (209)  575-6487 


Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Educa- 
tion Center,  Attn:  Ms.  Jeanne  L.  Klein, 
945  S.  Detroit  Avenue,  Toledo,  OH 
43614.  Tel:  (419)  382-5665. 

Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement, 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College,  P.O.  Box 
13489,  St.  Petersburg.  FL  33733. 

Georgia  Police  Academy.  959  E.  Con- 
federate Ave.,  P.O.  Box.  1456.  Atlanta. 
GA  30371.  Tele:  (404)  656-6105. 

Hocking  Technical  College,  Special 
Events  Office,  Nelsonville.  OH  45764. 
(614)  753-3591,  ext.  319. 

Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jackson- 
ville, FL  32216 

Institute  of  Public  Service.  Brenau  Pro- 
fessional College,  Gainesville,  GA 
30501-3697. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  13  Firstfield  Road. 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20878.  Tel.:  (301) 
948-0922. 


Justice  System  Training  Association 
Inc.,  Box  356.  Appleton.  WI  54912. 
Tel:  (414)  731-8893. 

Kent  State  Police  Training  Academy. 
Stockdale  Safety  Building,  Kent.  OH 
44242.  Telephone:  (216)  672-3070. 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College, 
1015  North  Sixth  Street,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  53203. 

MIS  Training  Institute,  4 Brewster 
Road.  Framingham,  MA  01701.  Tel.: 
(617)  879-7999. 


Narcotic  Enforcement  Officers 
Association.  P.O  Box  999,  Darien.  CT 
06820.  Tel:  (203)  655-2906. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  K Y 
40292. 

National  Intelligence  Academy,  Attn; 
David  D.  Barrett,  1300  Northwest  62nd 
Street,  Ft,  Lauderdale.  FL  33309. 
Telephone:  (305)  776-5500. 

National  Police  Institute.  405  Hum- 
phreys Building.  Central  Missouri 
State  University,  Warrensburg,  MO 
64093-5119. 

National  Sheriffs'  Association.  1450 
Duke  Street,  Alexandria.  VA  22314 
Tel:  1-800-424-7827. 


New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Babson  College, 
Drawer  E,  Babson  Park.  MA  02157. 

Northern  Arizona  University,  Continu- 
ing Education  Division,  Box  4117, 
Flagstaff.  AZ  86011.  Tel  : (602) 
523-4212. 

Pennsylvania  State  University, 
McKeesport  Campus.  Continuing 
Education  Department,  University 
Drive,  McKeesport.  PA  15132.  Tel: 
(412)  678-9501. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  S-159 
Human  Development  Bldg.,  University 
Park.  PA  16802 

Police  Executive  Development  In- 
stitute (POLEX).  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  S169  Human 
Development  Building,  University 


Park,  PA  16802.  Tel:  (814)863-0262. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines  Truining Center, 
Arcadia  Manor,  Route  Two,  Box  100, 
Berryville,  VA  22611  Tel:  (703) 
956- 1 128  (24-hour  desk). 

Sam  Houston  State  University, 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Box  2296,  Huntsville.  TX 
77341. 

Sirchie  Finger  Print  Laboratories, 
Criminalistics  Training  Center,  114 
Triangle  Drive.  P.O  Box  30676, 
Raleigh.  NC  27622. 

Southern  Police  Institute,  Attn:  Ms. 
Shirley  Beck,  University  of  Iyouisville, 
Louisville.  KY  40292  Tel:  (502) 
588-6561. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute, P.O.  Box  707,  Richardson,  TX 
75080.  Tel:  (214)  690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute,  655  Clark  Street,  P.O. 
Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL  60204 

University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  2800  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  Wilmington,  DE 
19806.  Tel:  (302)  738-8155 

University  of  Louisville,  School  of 
Justice  Administration,  Attn.:  Prof 
Ronald  M.  Holmes.  Louisville,  KY 
40292.  (502)  588-6567. 

Webb  Consultants  Inc.,  Attn.:  Prof. 
Robert  J.  McCormack.  3273  Tees  dale 
Street,  Basement  Suite,  Philadelphia. 
PA  19136.  Tel:  (215)  331-0645. 

World  Congress  of  Victimology,  2333 
North  Vernon  Street,  Arlington,  VA 
22207.  Tel:  (703)  528-8872. 


Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Chicago.  Fee:  $320. 

10- 11.  Contemporary  Investigative  Tech- 
nique*. Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates  Ltd.  Fee:  $350. 

11- 14.  Annual  Meeting  and  Convention  of 
the  California  Security  Managers  Associa- 
tion. To  be  held  aboard  the  S.S.  Queen  Mary 
in  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

12- 16.  Advanced  Arson  Investigation  III. 

Presented  by  Northern  Arizona  University 
and  the  Arizona  Chapter  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Arson  Investigators. 
To  be  held  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  Tuition  fee. 
$96. 

13- 14.  Street  Survival  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Springfield.  111.  Fee: 

$66. 

14- 19.  Law  Enforcement  Diving  and  Body 
Recovery.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Service,  Brenau  Professional  Col- 
lege. To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

15- 19.  Law  Enforcement  Instructor  Train- 
ing. Sponsored  by  the  Southwestern  Legal 
Foundation.  To  be  held  in  Dallas. 

15-19.  Technical  Intercept 
Countermeasures.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Academy.  To  be  held  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $696. 

15-19,  Advanced  Forensic  Investigations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

17-18.  Street  Survival.  Sponsored  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Omaha.  Fee' 
$65. 

17- 23.  Second  World  Congress  of  Vic- 
timology. Sponsored  by  Victimology:  An 
International  Journal  To  be  held  in  Rome. 
Italy.  Registration  fee:  $250  before  June  1; 
$296  thereafter 

18- 22,  Advanced  Arson  Investigation  IV. 
Presented  by  Northern  Arizona  University 
and  the  Arizona  Chapter  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Arson  Investigators. 
To  be  held  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  Tuition  fee: 
$96. 

22-23.  Advanced  Weaponry,  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Public  Service.  Brenau  Pro- 
fessional College.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville, 
Ga. 

22-23.  Terrorism  in  the  1980's.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  Fee: 
$360. 

22-23.  Security  Stress  and  Burnout 
Management.  Presented  by  Richard  W. 
Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  Fee:  $350. 

22-24.  Police  Discipline.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management. 
Fee:  $250. 

22-25.  Sex  Crime  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforce 
ment.  To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg.  Fee: 
$125. 

22-26.  Locks  & Locking  Devices.  Presented 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy.  To 
be  held  in  Fort  Ixiuderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $695. 

22- 26.  Organized  Crime.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Public  Service.  Brenau  Profes- 
sional College.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville, 
Ga. 

23- 24.  Street  Survival.  Sponsored  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Virginia  Beach, 
Va.  Fee:  $66. 

23-26.  Financial  Investigative  Techniques. 
Presented  by;  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy.  Sam  Houston  State 
University.  To  be  held  in  Huntsville,  Tex. 
Fee:  $125. 

29-August  2.  Advanced  Surveillance 
Photography.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Service,  Brenau  Professional  Col- 
lege. To  be  held  in  Gainesville.  Ga. 

29- August  2.  Institutional  Crime  Preven- 
tion. Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  Fee:  $325. 

30- 31.  Street  Survival.  Sponsored  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Jackson,  Wyo. 
Fee:  $65. 


Mark  your  calendar 

For  the  most  comprehensive 
training  calendar  anywhere,  look 
no  further  than  the  Upcoming 
Events  section  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment News. 
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